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Fellow  Citizens: 

It  gives  me  much  personal  satisfaction  to  report  to  you  that  the  past  several  years  have  been 
most  productive  ones  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and,  consequently, 
good  years  for  those  who  use  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  for  a  livelihood  and 
for  outdoor  recreation. 

Under  my  administration,  the  department's  land-acquisition  program,  both  by  outright  donation 
and  actual  purchase,  is  already  on  the  verge  of  surpassing  land  acquired  under  any  previous 
administration. 

Negotiations  by  this  administration  led  to  outright  donation  of  some  54,004  acres  of  Atchafalaya 
basin  lands  by  Dow  Chemical  Company  on  December  15, 1981 .  This  was  followed  by  donation  of 
12,809  acres  by  the  Joyce  Foundation  of  Chicago.  Those  two  gifts  of  land  followed  an  earlier 
donation  of  4,158  acres  of  upland  wildlife  land  by  International  Paper  Company.  Those  70,971 
acres  of  donated  land  are  the  largest  since  the  1920s. 

The  outright  purchase  of  20,532  acres  in  Caldwell  and  Catahoula  Parishes  for  $10,030,000 
marked  the  start  of  this  administration's  wildlife  land  procurement  program.  It  was  augmented 
September  13  with  purchase  of  additional  Atchafalaya  lands  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,000.  This  will  be 
followed  soon  by  acquisition  of  10,000  acres  of  prime  Tensas  wildlife  land.  An  addition  to  the  Pearl 
River  Wildlife  Management  Area  will  be  consummated  in  January,  adding  6,130  acres  to  the 
present  26,716.  There  is  $4.5  million  available  for  upland  game  land  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
tract  is  located. 

When  it  comes  to  seafood  production,  Louisiana  recorded  the  greatest  shrimp  production  year  in 
history  in  1981 .  More  shrimp  were  taken  from  state  waters  than  ever  in  the  history  of  record 
keeping.  In  1982,  Louisiana  led  the  nation  in  total  production  of  seafood  poundage,  producing 
20  percent  of  the  nation's  catch. 

In  1981 ,  the  first  statewide  alligator  harvest  was  launched  with  approval  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  It  is  the  only  legal  harvest  of  alligators  in  the  southeastern  states  and  pumps 
upwards  to  $2  million  annually  into  the  economy  of  state  trappers. 

Our  hunting  seasons  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  game  to  sportsmen,  and  Louisiana's 
coastal  and  freshwater  fisheries  are  the  envy  of  the  country. 

Present  custodianship  of  our  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  is  respected  both  nationally  and 
worldwide.  From  a  wildlife  viewpoint,  our  house  is  in  good  order  and  one  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

Sincerely, 


Governor 
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By  McFadden  Duffy 


America's  Most  Popular  Upland  Game  Birds 


When  it  comes  to  upland  game  birds  in 
America,  there's  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
mourning  doves  are  the  most  prolific  and 
popular  game  birds  sought  by  hunters.  They 
are  universal  favorites  in  the  majority  of 
the  contiguous  United  States  where  they  are 
hunted  from  September  until  early  January. 

Because  they  are  the  most  populous  ot  upland  game 
birds,  doves  provide  wing  shooting  for  more  hunters  of  all 
ages  than  any  other  resident  or  migratory  game  birds.  They're 
migratory  birds,  of  course,  so  hunting  them  falls  under 
federally  controlled  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

It  is  only  in  a  handful  of  the  northern  tier  of  states, 
stretching  from  the  west  to  Maine,  that  mourning  doves 
are  delegated  songbird  status  and  hunting  them  is  not 
allowed.  This  is  true  in  those  relatively  few  states  even 
though  there  is  overwhelming  biological  data  to  substantiate 
that  doves  can't  be  stockpiled  and  that  natural  mortality 
takes  a  terrific  toll  of  these  fine  birds,  accounting  for 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  annual  crop. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  dove  population  reaches  a  peak 
in  early  September  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
State  wildlife  departments  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  are  in  agreement  that  this  population  density  is 
about  500,000,000  birds.  That's  a  half-billion  streamlined, 
aerobatic  game  birds  that  can  fly  with  an  amazing  alacrity 
that  leaves  many  gunners  sometimes  shaking  their  heads 
in  sheer  disgust. 

It  isn't  those  startling  statistical  population  figures  that 
make  doves  undoubtedly  the  most  sought  after  game  birds 
in  North  America. 

Physically,  a  mourning  dove  averages  about  12  inches 
in  length  and  four  ounces  in  weight.  It's  a  member  of  the 
pigeon  family,  but  is  much  smaller  than  the  domestic  pigeon. 
The  tail  of  a  dove  is  long  and  pointed,  rather  than  fan- 
shaped  as  in  the  domestic  bird.  It's  grayish-brown,  with 
white  feathers  in  the  tail  which  show  in  flight,  and  what 
we'd  call  an  iridescent  tinge  of  pink  to  the  breast  feathers 
that  shows  plainly  when  sunlight  glints  on  the  breast  of  a 
dove  roosting  on  a  limb,  or  perched  watchfully  on  a 
powerline  wire. 

A  pair  of  teal  will  place  more  meat  on  the  table  than  the 
generous  and  satisfactory  bag  of  12  doves,  but  two  teal 
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couldn't  provide  the  fine  wing  shooting  that  a  dozen  doves 
offer  a  shotgunner  in  an  open  field. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  we're  short  changing  teal.  Those 
fine  little  ducks,  early  migrants  to  sombrero  land  in  Mexico 
and  both  Central  and  South  America,  sweep  with  fighter 
plane  precision  over  the  Louisiana  marshes  soon  after  the 
dove  season  opens  in  the  northern  zone  of  the  state.  They 
provide  exceptional  gunning.  No  hunter  would  ever  sell 
teal  short,  on  the  wing  or  on  the  table. 

But  doves  are  different.  As  soon  as  a  hunter  gets  to  be  a 
dedicated  dove  shooter,  he  learns  the  birds  can  be 
disparagingly  deceptive.  Any  dove  drifting  in  casually  over 
a  line  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  an  open  grain  field,  seemingly 
gliding  to  perch  on  a  branch  of  a  dead  tree  near  a  fenceline, 
or  in  the  center  of  a  tilled  grain  field,  is  vastly  different 
from  a  dove  that's  heard  the  boom  of  a  shotgun  or  flared 
to  the  swift  whisper  of  a  birdshot  string  passing 
uncomfortably  close. 

A  sudden  characteristic  burst  of  speed  can  turn  a  gracefully 
gliding  bird  into  a  feathered  projectile  with  a  bagful  of 
aerial  tricks.  Doves  under  full  power  dart,  twist,  weave  and 
bore  away  in  a  manner  that  is  disconcerting  to  even  the 
most  seasoned  wing  shooters. 

There's  never  been  any  doubt  about  the  superb  quality 
of  these  fine  game  birds  on  the  table.  If  the  feasts  that 
followed  the  classic  dove  shoots  of  a  couple  of  generations 
ago  on  plantations  in  the  deep  South  have  passed  into  limbo, 
certainly  the  delicate  and  tasty  appeal  of  these  game  birds 
hasn't  diminished.  The  birds  are  just  as  highly  prized 
today  for  the  table  as  they  have  been  for  many  generations. 
It's  just  that  the  nature  of  dove  shoots  has  changed  with 
the  passing  of  years. 

And  while  the  big  plantation  hunts  of  a  couple  of 
generations  ago  have  slowly  disappeared  in  many  of  the 
southern  states,  opening  days  of  the  dove  season  are  usually 
festive  occasions,  with  the  prelude  to  the  hunt  itself  being 
a  social  event  between  landowners  and  guests. 

This  was  changed  somewhat  in  1980  when  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  allowed  dove  hunting  in  the  southeastern 
states  for  the  entire  day,  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
to  sunset.  It  was  a  vast  change  from  the  afternoon  shooting 
only  that  had  prevailed  from  1948. 


In  setting  this  year's  dove  season,  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  established  afternoon 
shooting  only  on  the  two  opening  days  of  each  segment 
in  both  northern  and  southern  zones.  This  provision,  tracked 
by  a  number  of  states  that  went  even  further  in  splitting 
the  entire  dove  seasons  into  part  all-day  shooting  and  part 
afternoons-only  gunning,  should  restore  some  of  the  social 
aspects  of  this  widespread  and  important  hunting  activity. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  directed  that 
the  department's  Game  Division  make  another  post-season 
survey  of  the  preference  of  dove  hunters  regarding 
afternoon-shooting  only  and  all-day  shooting.  The  survey 
made  this  year  was  relatively  close,  as  far  as  preferences 
went,  and  one  only  has  to  review  the  dove  hunting 
regulations  in  other  states  to  see  that  all-day  shooting 
versus  afternoons-only  has  presented  'people  problems'. 

Additionally,  Secretary  Guidry  has  instructed  the  next 
post-season  survey  to  include  the  expressed  opinions  of 
landowners.  This  is  vitally  important  to  the  future  of  dove 
hunting,  not  only  in  Louisiana  but  elsewhere  in  the  many 
dove  hunting  states. 

Unlike  quail  and  some  other  upland  game  birds, 
continental  dove  populations  have  increased  tremendously 
in  the  face  of  land-use  practices  during  the  past  30  to  40  years. 

You'd  be  safe  to  gamble  that  virtually  100  percent  of  the 
dove's  food  is  made  up  of  plant  seeds  and  grain.  The  only 
exception  is  that  young  doves  are  fed  'pigeon  milk'  by  the 
parents  while  they  are  in  the  nest.  Among  the  many  important 
plant  foods  are  corn,  doveweed,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  rice, 
oats,  wheat,  peanuts,  sorghum,  pine  seeds  and  a  hundred 
varieties  of  various  grass  and  weed  seeds. 

Like  many  other  birds  that  feed  primarily  on  seeds  and 
grain,  doves  must  have  grit  for  grinding  the  grain  and 
seeds.  They  make  daily  trips  to  these  areas  where  they 
obtain  grit  and  are  frequently  spotted  on  the  shoulders  of 
secondary  and  gravel  roads  where  fine  grit  is  readily 
available. 

Doves  must  also  have  water  each  day  after  feeding  and 
the  countless  thousands  of  farm  ponds  built  in  Louisiana 
during  the  past  few  decades  not  only  provide  excellent 
sources  of  water,  but  also  provide  some  excellent  shooting 
spots  in  late  afternoons  when  doves  have  completed  their 
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final  feeding  and  are  looking  for  water  before  roosting 
for  the  night. 

One  of  the  unique  things  about  doves,  when  compared 
with  some  other  game  birds,  is  that  they  drink  in  an  unusual 
manner.  They  keep  their  beaks  in  the  water  until  they  are 
satisfied  with  water.  Most  other  birds  take  a  beakful,  but 
then  tilt  their  heads  back  to  swallow. 

Probably  one  of  the  things  that  bugs  most  dove  hunters 
is  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  what  constitutes  baiting  and 
what  practices  are  quite  legal  when  it  comes  to  gunning 
those  gray  ghosts  of  the  open  fields. 

One  of  the  reasons  behind  Secretary  Guidry's 
recommendation  that  the  views  of  landowners  be  included 
in  any  survey  of  preferred  shooting  hours  for  mourning 


doves  is  the  role  of  the  landowner  in  providing  good  dove 
shooting. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  continental  trend 
toward  more  grain  production  in  North  America  was  the 
biggest  boon  to  total  massive  dove  production  in  recent 
years,  the  manner  in  which  the  landowner  manipulates  his 
crops  can  almost  double  the  dove  hunter's  success. 

Throughout  the  major  dove  hunting  states,  and  in 
Canada  and  Mexico,  it  is  customary  for  landowners  to 
time  their  field  operations  to  attract  doves  shortly  before 
the  seasons  open.  This  relates  to  the  social  aspects  of 
dove  hunting  and  is  no  way  associated  with  baiting.  Because 
average  dove  hunters  are  not  fully  cognizant  about  what 
constitutes  baiting  for  doves,  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
are  in  order. 

A  capsule  version  of  current  regulations  on  baiting  for 
doves,  as  outlined  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
points  out  that  no  grains,  salt,  or  feed  can  be  placed  in  a 
field,  but  anything  that  grew  in  a  field  and  was  left  there 
can  remain.  It's  really  simple  but  there  are  a  lot  of  sensitive 
dove  hunters.  Perhaps  they'd  like  a  more  detailed  explanation. 

Leaving  grain  in  a  field,  knocked  down,  standing,  or 
partly  harvested,  is  not  considered  baiting  by  federal 
authorities.  It  may  have  the  sense  of  baiting  but  it  is  not 
considered  baiting.  It  is  legal. 

Most  landowners  want  to  assure  as  much  good  dove 
shooting  to  friends  and  dove  clubs  who  lease  their  lands 
as  possible.  In  order  to  do  so  they  can  select  certain  fields 
of  grain  and  manipulate  the  crops  to  attract  and  hold  birds. 
Holding  birds  is  often  difficult  to  do  but  this  practice  of 
manipulation  does  help.  Actually  doves  are  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow  in  a  sense.  They  will  move  on  with  only 
minor  changes  in  climatic  conditions.  They  will  tarry  or 
depart  in  a  hurry  and  this  has  often  caused  disappointment 
for  dove  hunters  who  were  over-confident  of  good  shooting. 

Under  the  federal  guidelines,  fields  can  be  harvested 
shortly  before  the  dove  season  opens,  resulting  in  natural 
spillage  of  grain  that  will  usually  attract  doves.  Or  a  section 
of  a  particular  field  may  be  harvested,  leaving  part  of  the 
crop  untouched.  This  is  not  considered  baiting. 

Cattle  and  hogs  may  be  turned  into  a  field  of  standing 
grain  to  knock  it  down  sufficiently  to  attract  doves.  Or  a 
section  of  the  field  may  be  left  unharvested  after  cattle 
and  hogs  are  taken  from  the  fields  and  the  remaining  grain 
left  in  the  field,  to  be  knocked  down  or  harvested  as  the 
dove  splits  occur.  This  is  perfectly  legal. 

It's  even  legal  for  a  landowner  to  drag  a  log  over  a 
grain  field  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  The  rule  of  thumb 
is  not  to  take  anything  back  into  a  field  to  attract  doves. 
Stay  clear  of  that  single  rule  and  you're  on  safe  grounds 
with  law-enforcement  officers. 
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Selective  harvesting  of  a  grain  crop  of  any  sort, 
manipulation  of  crops  in  a  field,  and  providing  large  amounts 
of  feed  for  doves  is  legal.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
these  practices  and  dove  hunters  should  feel  more  secure 
with  this  information.  If  there  have  been  obvious  violations 
of  these  procedures,  get  out  of  the  field.  You  do  not  need 
the  headaches  that  go  with  shooting  in  baited  fields. 

If  many  dove  hunters  are  curious  about  these  birds 
reaching  such  a  tremendous  population  peak  in  September 
when  an  estimated  half-billion  birds  are  roaming  the  grain 
fields  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  the  explanation  is  relatively 
simple.  They  are  multiple  nesters,  with  some  doves  nesting 
as  many  as  five  or  six  times  a  year. 

Without  being  derogatory,  doves  are  sloppy  nesters. 
Fast-flying  game  birds  with  delightful  qualities,  they  are 
fine  gunning  birds,  but  lousy  carpenters.  Dove  nests  are 
hardly  more  than  twig  platforms,  barely  resembling  a  typical 
bird's  nest.  For  this  reason  alone,  many  potential  clutches 
are  spilled  from  the  nests  by  high  wind  during  severe  weather. 

But,  the  fact  that  they  are  prolific  nesters  and  can  bring 
off  an  average  clutch  of  two  birds  from  five  to  six  times  a 
year  means  that  they  are  capable  of  reproducing  the 
tremendous  loss  that  is  experienced  by  many  other  nesting 
game  birds,  including  quail  and  woodcock. 

Doves  produce  prolifically,  and  that's  the  reason  for  their 
abundance  from  year  to  year.  And,  if  the  present  trend  in 
grain  production  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
continues,  there's  a  good  certainty  that  doves  will  be 
around  a  lot  longer  than  many  other  species  of  game  birds, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  bird  hunters. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  mourning  dove  hunting  is 
that  it  is  a  companionable  sport,  a  form  of  hunting  that  alone 
lends  itself  to  group  participation.  Most  hunting  is  solitary 
in  nature  but  that  could  never  be  said  of  gunning  doves. 
It  takes  sufficient  hunters  to  properly  work  a  large  field 
and  keep  the  birds  moving. 

This  all  adds  up  to  good  companionship,  excellent  wing 
shooting,  and  keen  hunting  sport.  After  a  good  day  in  a  dove 
field,  there's  little  need  to  ask  why  mourning  doves  are 
America's  most  popular  upland  game  birds. 


Editor's  Note:  When  the  next  post-season  survey  of  dove 
hunters  is  conducted  by  the  Game  Division,  mourning  dove 
devotees  and  landowners  are  urged  to  carefully  consider 
the  questions  posed  by  the  survey.  The  information  will  be 
helpful  in  fully  evaluating  a  time-honored  form  of  hunting. 
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By  Judy  Hughes  Marte 

Louisiana  has  a  serious  forest  fire  problem — 
more  than  6000  fires  each  year  burn  an 
average  of  67,000  acres  of  our  timbered  land. 
The  majority  of  these  fires  are  not  accidents, 
they  are  the  result  of  arson  — the  intentional 
burning  of  the  woods.  The  Louisiana  Office 
of  Forestry  is  stepping  up  fire  prevention 
education  efforts  with  the  hopes  of  reducing 
the  state's  fire  problem. 
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(Jn  an  afternoon  in  a  rural  part  of  Louisiana,  a  truck 
creeps  slowly  along  a  backroad  through  a  20-year  old  pine 
plantation.  As  the  truck  moves  along,  a  lit  match  is  tossed 
from  the  driver's  window.  Fifty  yards  farther  down  the  road 
another  lit  match  is  tossed  out  of  the  window,  and  50  yards 
farther,  still  another  match  is  thrown.  Twenty  matches  in 
all  are  flicked  from  the  hand  of  the  driver  into  the  dry 
pine  needles  that  line  the  side  of  the  dirt  road.  Suddenly 
the  truck  speeds  up  and  hurries  onto  another  road  and  out 
onto  the  highway. 

In  fifteen  minutes,  the  match-thrower  is  home  enjoying 
dinner.  Back  in  the  woods,  seven  of  the  20  tiny  matches 
have  started  smoldering  fires. 


In  ten  minutes  more,  a  number  of  the  small  fires  have 
grown  and  are  spreading  quickly  through  the  dry  needles 
and  understory  growth  beneath  the  pine  trees.  The  year  has 
been  dry,  so  the  flames  are  hot.  They  begin  lapping  at  the  bases 
of  the  20-year-old  pines,  increasing  in  vigor  and  momentum. 
Soon,  three  acres  are  ablaze  and  smoke  is  billowing  into  the 
afternoon  sky. 

The  smoke  is  sighted  by  a  Louisiana  Office  of  Forestry 
fire  detection  plane.  The  pilot  radios  a  ground  crew  of  fire 
fighters  and  they  quickly  head  to  the  scene. 

Eight  men  fight  the  fire  for  more  than  four  hours  until  it 
is  finally  extinguished.  But  not  before  100  acres  of  quality 
pine  have  been  lost. 

Sound  like  an  unusual  situation?  It's  not.  Unfortunately, 
people  are  setting  fire  to  Louisiana  woodlands  all  too  often. 
Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  Louisiana  Office  of  Forestry, 
in  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  has  been  called 
to  an  average  of  6228  fires  per  year.  Of  these,  they  report 
an  astonishing  75  to  80  percent  are  the  result  of  arson  — the 
intentional  burning  of  the  woods. 

"In  north  Louisiana,  about  45  percent  of  the  woods  fires 
are  caused  by  arsonists,"  says  Tom  Trahan,  chief  enforcement 
officer  for  the  Office  of  Forestry,  "but  in  southeast  and  south- 
west Louisiana,  arson  is  the  cause  of  90  to  95  percent  of 
the  fires." 

Because  of  the  high  incidence  of  arson,  Louisiana  has  one 
of  the  worst  forest  fire  problems  in  the  country.  The  more 
than  6000  fires  yearly  over  the  last  ten  years  have  burned 
an  average  of  67,000  acres  each  year  in  our  state.  Yet  most 
Louisianians  are  probably  not  aware  of  this  severe  fire  problem. 

"Louisiana  fires  don't  get  the  media  publicity  of  the  big 
western  fires,"  says  Don  McFatter,  Louisiana  State  Forester. 
"Out  West,  there  have  been  vast  fires  that  are  real  threats 
to  homes  and  lives.  But  Louisiana  has  1000s  of  fires  each 
year,  and  though  there  is  little  loss  of  homes  and  lives, 
there  is  great  damage  to  the  woods,  watersheds,  wildlife 
habitat  and  other  valuable  resources." 

"We're  not  against  fire,"  says  McFatter,  "we're  in  favor 
of  fire  if  it's  a  controlled,  prescribed  burn." 

Prescribed  burning  is  an  accepted  tool  today  for  improving 
wildlife  habitat  in  pineywoods,  but  this  must  be  controlled 
burning,  not  uncontrolled  wildfire.  It  takes  a  professional 
to  handle  a  prescribed  burn,  and  both  the  Office  of  Forestry 
and  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  are  willing  to 
work  with  landowners  who  wish  to  improve  wildlife  habitat 
on  their  land  through  control  burns.  But  both  agencies 
deplore  the  arsonist's  reckless  wildfire. 

The  Louisiana  Office  of  Forestry,  charged  with  protection 
and  conservation  of  more  than  12  million  acres  of  Louisiana 
woodlands,  employs  more  than  400  fire  fighters  to  combat 
forest  fires  and  ten  enforcement  officers  to  enforce  the  state  fire 
laws  and  investigate  the  causes  of  woodland  fires. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Forestry  fire  records,  fewer 
than  one  percent  of  the  Louisiana  forest  fires  are  caused  by 
lightning.  Of  the  rest,  those  not  caused  by  arson  are  the 
result  of  human  carelessness  or  negligence  — unsquelched 
campfires,  leaf  and  debris  burns  gone  astray,  carelessly  tossed 
cigarettes.  While  these  can  cause  serious  wildfires,  they  are 
not  as  prevalent  as  the  fires  caused  by  arsonists. 

Why  is  arson  such  a  problem  in  our  state? 

"Because  of  our  heritage,"  says  Mark  Singleton,  region 
supervisor  in  the  Enforcement  Division,  Office  of  Forestry. 
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Historically,  Indians  used  fire  to  chase  game  and  in  warfare. 
Early  American  settlers  used  fire  to  clear  out  the  woodlands 
to  build  homes  and  plant  crops.  Throughout  the  late  1 800 's 
and  into  the  early  1900's,  people  in  the  southern  United 
States  traditionally  burned  the  woods  each  year  near  their 
homes  to  clear  the  land  and  rid  the  area  of  annoying  ticks 
and  redbugs.  It  became  a  heavily  engrained  tradition  to  burn 
the  woods,  a  tradition  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 

"In  early  times,"  says  Singleton,  "fire  did  not  cause  many 
problems.  There  were  not  many  people  and  the  virgin  timber 
had  little  understory  and  was  not  seriously  hurt  by  fire." 

Today  the  situation  is  different,  say  Singleton  and  Trahan. 
The  tradition  of  burning  persists,  but  the  results  are  now 
more  serious. 

As  our  country's  population  increased  in  this  century, 
the  cutting  of  virgin  timber  increased  rapidly.  The  forests 
were  replanted,  and  it  is  in  these  second  growth  forests  that 
fires  can  be  devastating. 

Today's  second  and  third  growth  woodlands  cannot 
tolerate  the  fire  as  could  the  mature,  virgin  timber.  Today 
timber  is  an  extremely  valuable  commodity,  so  the  financial 
loss  because  of  fire  can  be  great.  And,  fire  today  is  a  more 
serious  threat  to  life  and  property  simply  because  there  are 
so  many  people  living  in,  working  in,  and  enjoying  our 
woodlands. 

"People  do  not  realize  the  serious  and  far-reaching 
consequences  of  fire  in  timber  lands,"  says  Trahan.  "Where 
fires  occur,  they  endanger  the  lives  and  property  of  the  local 
people  and  the  fire  fighters  who  must  put  out  the  fires. 
And,  of  course,  the  greater  the  fire  occurrence,  the  higher 
the  cost  of  fire  protection.  A  portion  of  that  cost  is  shouldered 
by  every  citizen  of  the  state  of  Louisiana." 

Because  of  fire,  everyone  in  the  state  also  ends  up  paying 
higher  prices  for  wood  products— from  houses  and  furniture, 
paper,  grocery  bags  and  food  cartons,  to  cardboard  boxes, 
pencils,  picture  frames,  books,  newspapers,  and  so  on.  Wood 
products  are  a  major  part  of  all  of  our  lives. 

"Three  years  ago,"  recalls  Trahan,  "1000  acres  of  20  year 
old  pine  in  Rapides  parish  were  burned  by  an  arsonist.  The 
loss  due  to  the  damage  and  cost  to  replant  the  burned  acreage 


was  between  $240,000  and  $300,000  But  after  figuring  in 
the  fact  that  it  will  take  another  20-year's  time  for  the  new 
trees  to  even  reach  the  stage  of  the  trees  that  were  lost,  the 
actual  loss  to  the  timber  company  was  probably  more  than  a 
million  dollars." 

The  loss  experienced  by  that  company  finds  its  way  back 
to  each  of  our  pocketbooks  in  the  way  of  higher  costs  of 
wood  products. 

Wildfire  can  also  do  great  damage  to  wildlife  habitat. 
Hardwoods,  which  provide  particularly  good  wildlife 
habitat,  are  more  vulnerable  and  are  lost  more  readily  to 
fire  than  are  pines.  An  arsonist's  wildfire  can  be  devastating 
to  a  hardwood  habitat 

Setting  fire  to  someone  else's  property  without  their 
permission  is  against  the  law  in  Louisiana,  whether  the 
fire  is  an  act  of  arson  or  negligence.  It's  a  crime  to  cause 
a  fire  on  someone's  land  by  carelessness  in  smoking.  It's 
a  crime  to  allow  fire  on  your  land  to  spread  onto  the  land 
of  another.  And,  it's  against  the  law  to  fail  to  keep  a  campfire 
from  spreading. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  a  serious  crime  to  commit  arson, 
that  is,  to  intentionally  set  fire  to  someone  else's  land. 
Where  damage  is  $500  or  more,  the  penalty  for  arson  is  a 
fine  of  up  to  $15,000  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
two  to  15  years.  An  act  signed  by  President  Reagan  in  1982 
makes  arson  a  federal  offense  if  the  timber  burned  was 
intended  for  interstate  commerce. 

While  the  stiff  penalties  are  there,  it  is  usually  hard  to 
catch  a  woods  arsonist  and  difficult  to  get  a  jury  to  convict 
a  defendant  in  an  arson  case  Because  of  the  long-standing 
tradition  of  burning  the  woods,  many  people  still  do  not 
recognize  arson  for  the  crime  that  it  is. 

The  Office  of  Forestry  is  hoping  to  change  the  public's 
attitude  about  fire  and  arson  through  stepped  up  education 
efforts.  Trahan  says  his  Enforcement  Division  is  actively 
pursuing  every  and  any  educational  outlet  to  educate  the 
public  on  fire  prevention  and  the  need  to  enforce  state  fire 
laws.  They  are  offering  programs  in  schools  and  are  working 
closely  with  4  H  groups  and  Junior  Deputy  programs  in 
parish  sheriff's  offices. 

The  Office  of  Forestry  is  particularly  interested  in  influencing 
the  attitude  of  young  people  toward  fire  -  to  break  the  chain 
of  tradition  that  condones  fire  setting.  They  hope  that  sometime 
in  the  near  future  all  youths  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
level  will  receive  fire  prevention  education  in  school. 

In  rural  areas  with  arson  problems,  they  are  encouraging 
"neighborhood  watch"  type  programs  among  residents. 

"Just  a  handful  of  people  cause  the  fire  problem,"  says 
McFatter.  "The  rest  of  the  community  needs  to  influence 
these  individuals.  Communities  must  recognize  and  accept 
the  economic,  as  well  as  the  recreational,  importance  of 
our  forests,  then  summon  up  the  personal  courage  to  want 
arson  stopped." 

McFatter  feels  people  can  influence  the  attitude  toward 
fire  in  their  community  through  their  conversation  — by 
discussing  the  negative  effects  of  arson  and  discouraging 
this  criminal  act. 
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People  should  report  fires  to  the  Office  of  Forestry  and 
notify  them  of  any  suspected  arson  activity.  The  Louisiana 
Forestry  Association,  made  up  of  landowners  and  individuals 
concerned  with  forestry,  offers  a  $1000  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  woods  arsonists. 
If  you  have  such  information,  you  can  contact  any  of  the 
Office  of  Forestry  district  offices  around  the  state. 

Next  to  arson,  debris  burns  cause  more  forest  fires  than 
anything  else.  People  who  burn  leaves  and  other  debris 
near  their  home  or  camp  may  not  intend  to  start  a  woods 
fire,  but  if  managed  improperly  or  left  unattended,  debris 
burns  can  go  wild  and  spread  into  surrounding  woodlands 
and  cause  serious  fires. 

Hunters  and  other  outdoorsmen,  simply  because  they  spend 
a  lot  of  time  in  the  out-of-doors,  need  to  be  particularly 
careful  about  fire. 

"Very  few  fires  are  caused  intentionally  by  hunters,"  says 
McFatter,  "but,  careless  fires  will  do  just  as  much  damage  as 
intentional  fires.  The  hunting  season  corresponds  with  the 
dry  season  and  this  is  the  fire  season  —  September  and  October, 
for  example,  when  dove,  squirrel,  and  rabbit  seasons  are  in 
progress,  are  likely  to  be  dry  and  fire  could  be  easily  started 
by  a  careless  campfire  or  tossed  cigarette." 

There  are  many  reasons  why  all  Louisianians  should  be 
concerned  about  forest  fires  in  our  state.  Because  of  the 
loss  of  timber  which  means  increased  cost  of  wood  products. 
Because  of  the  threat  to  lives  and  homes.  Because  of  the 
damage  to  wildlife  habitat. 

Fire  can  be  a  valuable  management  tool  for  improving 
wildlife  habitat,  when  it  is  used  properly,  when  it  is  controlled. 
But  when  it's  wildfire,  it  knows  no  control,  it  knows  no 
boundaries.  It  can  only  do  damage. 

Because  people  cause  the  overwhelming  majority  of  fires, 
only  people  can  do  something  to  stop  them.  Smokey  the 
Bear  is  right  — only  you  can  prevent  forest  fires. 


A  prescribed  burn  (above)  is  a  contained  and  controlled  fire 
supervised  by  a  professional  to  improve  forest  habitat  for 
wildlife.  Wildfire  knows  no  boundaries  and  can  rapidly  destroy 
1000s  of  acres  of  timber  as  in  this  1982  fire  in  central  Louisiana 
(below). 


If  you  would  like  more  information  about  fire  prevention 
education  programs,  contact  the  Office  of  Forestry,  RO. 
Box  1628,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821;  or  call  one  of  the 
following  offices: 

Hammond-(504)  345-2791 
Oberlin-(318)  639-4978 
OHa-(318)  495-5218 
Minden-(318)  377-2484 
Monroe --(31 8)  362-3141 
Natchitoches- (318)  352-3595 
DeRidder-(318)  463-7801 
Woodworth-(318)  445-4511 
Winnsboro-(318)  435-4171 
Clinton -(504)  683-5862 
Lafayette-(318)  264-5433 
Baton  Rouge- (504)  925-4500 
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Teddy's 
Tensas 

By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


I  he  big  man  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  horses  nor  hunting,  but  this  was  a 
chase  to  test  the  mettle  of  man  and 
beast.  For  hours  they  had  plunged 
through  the  swampy  bogs  and  palmetto 
flats  of  the  north  Louisiana  woodlands, 
skirted  the  edges  of  impenetrable  cane 
brakes  and  torn  their  way  through  cur- 
tains of  vines  and  tangled  brush.  He 
would  write  later,  "We  had  all  we  could 
do  to  keep  the  vines  from  lifting  us 
out  of  the  saddle,  while  the  thorns 
tore  at  our  hands  and  faces."  Now  they 
were  closing  on  the  baying  hounds  and 
the  excitement  was  intense.  The  ride 
ended  at  the  edge  of  a  thick  cane  brake. 
The  horses  could  go  no  farther.  They 
would  have  to  fight  their  way  into  the 
dense  switchcane  on  foot. 

No  sooner  had  the  two  men  entered 
the  canes  than  the  sound  of  dogs  began 
to  move  again.  The  quarry  was  making 
what  was  termed  a  "moving  bay,"  fight- 
ting  the  dogs  as  it  retreated  slowly. 
The  hunters  smashed  their  way  to  a 
point  where,  hopefully,  they  would 
intercept  the  course  of  their  quarry. 
The  big  man  crouched  low  in  the  thick- 
et, his  body  tense  and  his  eyes  straining 
for  a  glimpse  of  movement  in  the  tan- 
gled cane. 

He  had  been  hunting  for  eleven  days 
in  this  sprawling  virgin  forest.  Although 
he  had  hunted  many  types  of  game  in 
many  regions  and  countries  of  the 
world,  this  area  was  special.  In  later 
writings  he  would  say,  "Wherever  the 
water  stands  in  pools,  and  by  the  edges 
of  the  lakes  and  bayous,  the  giant 
cypress  loom  aloft,  rivalled  in  size  by 
some  of  the  red  gums  and  white  oaks. 
In  stature,  in  towering  majesty,  they 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  trees  of  our 
eastern  forest;  lordlier  kings  of  the 
green-leafed  world  are  not  to  be  found 
until  we  reach  the  sequoias  and  the 
redwoods  of  the  Sierras." 


"Those  involved  in  the  hunt 
recalled  later  that  the  hunter  had 
been  so  thrilled  with  his  trophy 
that  he  had  shouted  and  danced 
about  and  shook  hands  with  each 
member  of  the  party . . ." 


The  game  had  not  been  scarce.  He 
had  hunted  the  plentiful  deer  and  had 
taken  a  nice  buck  with  a  difficult  shot 
through  heavy  cover.  He  had  hunted 
the  numerous  wildcat,  and  enjoyed 
horseback  riding  simply  for  the  plea- 
sures of  freedom  in  this  fabulous  forest. 
He  had  even  astounded  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  hunting  party  by  stripping 
his  clothes  off  in  40°F  weather  and 
plunging  into  the  icy  waters  of  Bear 
Lake.  He  had  plainly  enjoyed  all  aspects 
of  this  hunt,  but  he  still  did  not  have 
what  he  had  come  for. 

He  came  to  kill  a  bear.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  those  with  him  that  he  had  a  keen 
and  special  desire  to  take  a  bear  from 
these  woods.  Thus  far  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. Not  that  there  was  any  shortage 
of  bear.  The  dogs  had  trailed  repeatedly 
and  several  others  in  the  party  had 
met  with  success.  He  was  being  treated 
with  deference,  however,  and  perhaps 
that  was  the  problem.  Until  now  they 
had  directed  him  to  selected  "stands" 
in  the  deep  woods,  and  then  men  and 
dogs  had  spent  futile  days  attempting 
to  drive  the  harried  animals  past  his 
location.  It  had  not  worked.  He  was  an 
experienced  hunter  and  woodsman,  so 
he  had  joined  the  chase  and  now  success 
was  at  hand. 


As  he  crouched  in  the  canes,  his  eyes 
picked  out  the  form  of  a  large,  dark 
creature  moving  in  his  direction.  The 
bear  was  standing  upright  and  moving 
slowly,  occasionally  pausing  to  con- 
front the  pursuing  dogs.  As  the  bear 
drew  near,  the  hunter  raised  his  heavy 
rifle  and  fired.  The  bear  went  down 
but  was  not  dead.  Even  badly  wounded, 
a  bear  will  quickly  kill  any  dog  that 
comes  too  near,  so  the  hunter  quickly 
chambered  another  round  and  fired 
again.  The  second  slug  broke  the  bear's 
neck. 

Those  involved  in  the  hunt  recalled 
later  that  the  hunter  had  been  so  thrill- 
ed with  his  trophy  that  he  had  shouted 
and  danced  about  and  shook  hands 
with  each  member  of  the  party  as  they 
arrived  at  the  scene.  Obviously,  this 
black  bear  was  very  special,  despite 
the  hunter's  success  with  other  larger 
and  more  dangerous  game.  But  then, 
he  was  a  native  American  hunter  and 
this  was  native  American  game.  It  was 
Friday,  October  17,  1907  and  the 
hunter  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Roosevelt's  bear  hunt  took  place  in 
the  great  Tensas  forest  in  northeast 
Louisiana  and  he  was  to  recall  it  often. 
Descriptions  of  the  hunt  appear  in  let- 
ters to  his  children  and  in  an  article 
he  wrote  for  Scribner's  Magazine  en- 
titled "In  the  Louisiana  Cane  Brake." 
Another  reference  to  the  hunt  appears 
in  his  description  of  the  rugged  terrain 
encountered  on  a  later  safari  to  East 
Africa. 

In  1907  much  of  the  Tensas  forest, 
including  parts  of  East  and  West  Carroll, 
Morehouse,  Richland,  Madison,  Tensas 
and  Franklin  parishes,  remained  in  vir- 
gin timber.  Roosevelt's  description  can 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  The  forest 
was  a  massive  extension  of  the  hard 
wood  bottomlands  that  had  once 
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stretched  through  the  heart  of  America. 
There  was  a  profusion  of  game.  The 
woods  teemed  with  deer,  black  bear, 
panther,  rabbit,  squirrel,  raccoon  and 
wild  hog.  The  many  lakes,  sloughs  and 
bayous  held  ducks  and  geese.  There 
were  quail,  woodcock,  wild  turkey, 
passenger  pigeon  and  partridges. 

Fishing  was  productive  in  any  of 
the  lakes  and  waterways  scattered 
throughout  the  area.  There  were  Bear 
Lake,  Lake  One,  Indian  Lake,  Eagle 
Lake,  Bayou  Macon  and  Joe's  Bayou, 
to  name  only  a  few.  Then  there  were 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Tensas  Rivers. 
The  Mississippi  was  not  levied  at  the 
time,  and  the  Tensas  was  a  clear  and 
deep,  slow  moving  waterway  filled 
with  bass,  crappie,  bream  and  catfish. 

Here  and  there  a  plantation  had  been 
hewn  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  there 
were  small  settlements  and  towns  with 
names  like  Mer  Rouge  and  Lake  Provi- 
dence, Tallulah  and  Winnsboro.  By  and 
large  however,  the  land  lay  wild  and 
free.  It  was  a  magnificent  place,  rough 
and  unyielding,  and  the  romance  of 
its  history  and  folklore  persists.  There 
were  the  outlaw  leaders  who  kept  their 
gangs  of  robbers  and  cutthroats  in  the 
wilderness  and  preyed  on  unsuspecting 
wayfarers,  and  left  their  names  on  such 
hideouts  and  strongholds  as  Macon's 
Bayou,  and  Joe's  Bayou. 


There  was  the  eccentric  and  some- 
what mysterious  planter  who  moved 
deep  into  the  swamps  along  the  Tensas 
River  and,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  slaves,  hacked  out  a  plantation 
empire  and  began  the  construction  of  a 
magnificent  three-story  mansion,  only 
to  die  violently  at  the  hands  of  a  brother- 
in-law.  The  crumbling  remains  of  the 
"brickhouse"  still  remain  deep  in  the 
swamp,  and  the  legend  of  a  mighty 
silver  bell  buried  near  the  ruins  still 
attracts  an  occasional  treasure  hunter. 

There  is  the  mighty  scar,  still  visible, 
where  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman 
attempted  to  divert  the  flow  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg  during  the 
Civil  War. 

The  virgin  timber  described  by 
President  Roosevelt  has  long  since  been 
harvested.  Change  came  rapidly  to  the 
Tensas  during  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  timber  industry  felled  millions 
of  acres  of  forest  giants  with  crosscut 
saw  and  double-bit  axe.  The  richly  fer- 
tile land  was  quickly  converted  to 
agriculture  and  the  drainage  systems 
so  necessary  to  tilled  fields  doomed 
many  of  the  waterways  and  lakes  in 
the  area  to  be  useless,  muddy  pools. 
The  abundant  wildlife,  crowded  into 
ever  shrinking  habitat,  was  slaughtered 
by  market  hunters  and  literally  hauled 


out  of  the  woods  by  the  wagon  load. 
Finally,  the  soybean  boom  swept  the 
land  and  thousands  of  additional  acres 
of  woodlands  were  cleared  to  make 
room  for  the  profitable  little  beans. 
Today,  the  land  clearing  continues. 
There  is  even  a  project  underway  to 
convert  several  thousand  acres  of  the 
rich  soil  to  rice  production. 

A  portion  of  the  Tensas  is  being  saved 
and,  hopefully,  will  be  preserved  un- 
altered, wild  and  untamed,  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  to  enjoy.  The 
second  growth  of  timber  in  the  remain- 
ing forest  areas  is  now  maturing.  Much 
of  it  has  regained  the  lush  beauty  of  a 
half-century  ago.  The  thick  palmetto 
flats  spread  beneath  the  oak,  gum, 
beach  and  cypress  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  The  dense  canebrakes  still 
stretch  through  the  forests,  following 
the  contours  of  the  higher  ridges,  and 
providing  sanctuary  for  all  manner  of 
game  and  non-game  creatures. 

Some  wildlife  management  experts 
maintain  that  the  second-growth  timber 
provides  even  better  habitat  than  the 
original  virgin  forest.  In  much  of  the 
original  wilderness,  the  mature  trees 
had  choked  out  and  shaded  out  the 
understory  growth.  In  many  areas,  a 
man  could  be  seen  moving  through  the 
woods  while  still  hundreds  of  yards 
away.  Such  clear  areas  provided  no 
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food  or  browse  for  wild  animals.  Scar- 
city of  cover  left  the  wild  creatures 
vulnerable  to  predators.  The  new  crop 
of  trees  has  grown  up  through  a  thick 
and  tangled  understory,  rich  with  tood 
plants  and  mast,  and  providing  excel 
lent  cover.  Many  experts  have  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  Tensas  is  the  most 
productive  wildlife  habitat  in  the  entire 
state.  Its  potential  is  hardly  exceeded 
by  any  other  area  on  this  continent. 

There  are  many  isolated  lakes  deep 
in  these  woods.  Some  are  not  even 
marked  on  available  maps.  Some  have 
been  damaged  by  agricultural  drainage, 
but  others  hold  out  the  promise  of 
peaceful  solitude  and  rewarding  fishing 
for  the  angler  willing  to  expend  some 
effort  getting  to  them  Older  residents 
in  the  area  regale  listeners  with  endless 
tales  of  twentieth  century  nimrods  pur- 
suing game  through  the  deep  forests 
There  are  tales  of  panthers  screaming 
in  the  night,  and  black  bears  toi aging 
the  swamps  and  canebrakes  at  their 
leisure,  and  wild  turkeys,  elusive  as 
ghosts,  but  readily  available  to  the  skill- 
ed and  persistent  hunter,  and  deer  and 
ducks  in  grand  profusion 

There  is  some  evidence  that  sound 
management,  game  law  enforcement, 
and  strong  conservation  efforts  are 
beginning  to  pay  off  in  a  resurgence 
of  game  and  non-game  animals  m  the 
remaining  forests  of  the  lensas.  Smaller 
animals  such  as  squirrels  and  raccoons, 
either  singly  or  in  family  groups,  are 
seen  quite  frequently.  Rabbits,  not  small 
cottontails  but  large  brown  and  brawny 
swampers,  bound  across  evei  y  opening 
and  trail  displaying  little  teai  of  man. 

Hunting  and  fishing  art  not  the  only 
recreational  activities  available  in  the 
Tensas.  The  abundance  of  wild  crea- 
tures of  varied  types  the  lush  plant 
growth,  and  the  solitude  and  isolation 
of  the  deep  forest  make  the  lensas  a 
paradise  for  hikers,  campers,  biid 
watchers  and  naturalists  of  all  kinds 
Some  four  hundred  species  of  buds 
have  been  catalogued  in  the  lensas 
and  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  now 
believed  to  be  extinct  was  last  sighted 
in  its  depths. 

Other  inhabitants  of  the  original 
lensas  swamps  and  forests  have  fared 
somewhat  better  Both  the  panther  and 
the  wolf  have  been  sighted  in  recent 
years  by  experienced  and  reliable 
woodsmen.  It  is  possible  that  a  small 
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population  of  both  can  be  maintained  if 
sufficient  habitat  is  preserved  for  these 
wide-ranging  predators.  Other  creatures 
have  increased  their  numbers  mark- 
edly. The  alligator  is  so  populous  that 
it  is  already  hunted  regularly.  The 
coyote  population  has  reached  the  level 
where  it  poses  a  threat  to  both  wild 
game  and  domestic  livestock.  The  deer 
population  has  been  estimated  to  be 
higher  than  one  deer  for  each  ten  acres 
of  woodland.  Black  bears  are  also  in- 
creasing in  number.  The  massive  single- 
pad  tracks  mark  the  spongy  earth  with 
surprising  frequency. 

The  woods  and  bogs  of  the  Tensas 
nurtured  Ben  Lilly  in  the  late  1800's 


and  early  in  this  century.  He  was  to 
go  on  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
to  gain  widespread  fame  as  the  last 
of  the  true  "mountain  men,"  carving 
a  legend  for  himself  from  Mexico  to 
the  central  Rockies.  It  was  here  in  the 
Tensas,  however,  that  his  obsessive,  ec- 
centric preoccupation  with  hunting 
bears,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  panthers 
grew  from  a  spark  into  a  roaring  flame. 
Born  in  Alabama,  he  moved  to  west- 
ern Mississippi  at  an  early  age.  He  first 
hunted  the  Tensas  as  a  boy  of  twelve 
in  1868  and  the  die  was  solidly  cast. 
He  was  to  pursue  the  black  bear  of 
the  Tensas  relentlessly  until  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century.  He  kill- 


In  December  1896,  a  decade  before  Roosevelt's  famed  bear  hunt,  an  old  fur 
trapper  named  Quarterbarren  stands  by  his  camp  on  the  Tensas  River  (top) 
and  J.  B.  Dabney  packs  a  whitetail  buck  taken  in  Madison  Parish  near  the 
Tensas  River  (bottom).  Photographs  by  J.  B.  Dabney,  courtesy  of  John  R. 
Reeder,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.) 
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The  abundance  of  wild  creatures,  the 
lush  plant  growth,  and  the  solitude 
and  isolation  of  the  deep  forest  make 
the  Tensas  a  paradise  for  hikers, 
campers,  bird  watchers  and  naturalists 
of  all  kinds. 
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ed  hundreds,  tracking  them  on  foot 
through  the  cane  brakes,  sometimes 
with  a  dog  and  sometimes  alone,  and 
bringing  them  to  bay.  According  to 
many  accounts,  he  often  closed  with 
his  quarry  armed  only  with  a  long 
knife  of  his  own  making. 

Ben  Lilly  was  summoned  to  help 
with  President  Roosevelt's  famous  hunt 
in  1907,  and  some  reports  maintain  it 
was  Lilly  who  finally  got  the  President 
off  his  apppointed  "stand"  and  into 
the  woods,  thereby  insuring  a  successful 
end  to  the  adventure. 

He  owned  a  house  at  Mer  Rouge, 
in  Morehouse  parish,  and  his  second 
wife  raised  their  three  children  there. 
It  cannot  be  said,  though,  that  it  was 
Ben  Lilly's  home.  Reliable  recollections 
reveal  that  he  lived  in  the  deep  Tensas 
forest,  often  for  weeks  and  months  at 
the  time.  He  would  "drop  by"  the  house 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  with  his  wife 
and  children,  to  deliver  game,  or  to 
fix  a  piece  of  equipment.  By  1910, 
although  he  was  more  than  50  years 
old,  there  were  not  enough  bears  and 
panthers  left  in  the  Tensas  for  Ben  Lilly. 
He  headed  west,  where  his  exploits 
with  grizzlies  and  panthers  during  the 
final  twenty  years  of  his  life  added 
greatly  to  his  legend  and  made  him 
a  permanent  part  of  the  history  of  the 
great  American  outdoors. 

In  the  depths  of  the  Tensas  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  Ben  Lillies 
of  ages  past,  nor  the  lesser  nimrods 
of  today  who  feel  a  deep  kinship  with 
those  who  trod  the  virgin  wilderness 
of  a  young  America.  There  is  a  strong, 
mysterious,  and  primitive  attraction 
about  the  Tensas.  Perhaps  it's  the  sub- 
conscious urge  which  Jack  London  tried 
so  hard  to  capture  in  "The  Call  of  the 
Wild."  There  is  a  primitive  element 
buried  deeply  in  each  of  us;  buried 
less  deeply,  perhaps,  in  those  of  us  who 
love  the  outdoors  and  the  thrill  of  the 
hunt.  The  great  Tensas  is  a  living  well- 
spring  for  that  emotion. 
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By  Wade  Byrd 

lhe  first  cool  breezes  that  signal  the  approach  of  fall  in 
Louisiana  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  a  condition  unique 
to  the  bayou  state  in  scope  if  not  in  degree.  This  highly 
contagious  "fall  fever",  as  it  is  known,  expresses  itself  in 
many  forms,  but  all  those  affected  by  it  exhibit  the  same 
symptoms  of  nervous  energy' and  anxious  anticipation. 
Everyday  concerns  and  responsibilities  slip  in  importance 
as  a  consuming  desire  slowly  swells  up  from  within. 
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Photographs  courtesy  ot  Charles  Sebastian 

Louisiana's  brand  of  "fall  fever"  is  unusual  in  that  it  can 
take  on  so  many  different  forms.  Its  victims  can  be  found 
in  many  different  places  from  the  rock  jetties  at  Southwest 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River  (the  southernmost  spot  in  the 
state)  to  the  game  filled  woods  of  the  northernmost  parishes 
on  the  Louisiana-Arkansas  border. 

One  of  Louisiana's  strongest  strains  of  fever  is  fall  and 
winter  rig  fishing. 

What,  you  may  ask,  is  so  special  about  fall  and  winter 
fishing  around  the  hundreds  of  oil  and  gas  production 


platforms  that  dot  the  gulf  along  the  Louisiana  coast?  The 
answer  is  simple.  It  is  action— blood  pressure-raising  angling 
action.  There  are  some  big  fish  (and  plenty  of  them)  and 
they  are  in  close  enough  for  the  average  guy  in  his  own 
boat  to  get  at  them. 

Louisiana  is  in  the  enviable  position  among  gulf  states 
of  not  only  having  a  bounty  of  big  bull  redfish  show  up 
in  late  summer  and  fall,  but  also,  the  largest  concentration 
of  big  king  mackerel  in  the  northern  gulf.  Action  on  these 
silver  beauties  begins  to  pick  up  about  the  time  the  bull 
redfish  begin  moving  off  in  late  October  or  early  November 
and  continues  full  steam  until  mid  to  late  winter. 

When  the  bulls  and  kings  are  running  off  Grand  Isle  and 
Empire,  there  is  hardly  another  place  in  the  world  that  can 
top  them. 

These  beauts  are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  though.  There 
are  white  trout,  speckled  trout,  sheepshead,  spadefish,  croaker, 
drum,  red  snapper,  bluefish,  and  the  rare  but  highly  prized 
pompano.  Amberjack,  grouper,  and  hefty  cobia  are  the 
heavyweights. 

King  mackerel  are  a  special  case.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  the  northern  gulf  in  the  Grand  Isle-Mississippi  River 
outlet  area.  They  are  so  plentiful  in  fact  that  in  the  last 
year  a  very  viable  seasonal  commercial  fishery  has 
mushroomed  in  this  area.  Last  year,  commercial  fishermen 
took  over  1.5  million  pounds  of  king  mackerel  from  this 
single  small  spot  in  the  gulf. 

Biologists  and  fishermen  alike  have  a  variety  of  theories 
to  explain  why  this  area  of  Louisiana  coastline  is  so  blessed 
with  king  mackerel. 

Some  say  the  area,  unlike  some  others  along  the  gulf 
coast,  is  close  to  some  very  deep  water.  This  readily  available 
deep  water  apparently  provides  the  kings  with  easy  refuge 
from  the  colder  water  temperatures  of  mid  to  late  winter. 


Red  snapper  is  just  one  of  the  many  species  available  when 
fishing  the  rigs  in  fall  and  winter. 
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Others  point  to  earlier  migratory  studies  which  show  a 
general  east  to  west  migration  of  the  fish  along  the  northern 
gulf  coast.  These  studies  indicate  that  large  schools  of  young 
king  mackerel  travel  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  Carolinas  to  the  Florida  Keys  and  then  up  the  west 
Florida  coast  to  the  Florida  panhandle  where  they  reach 
maturity. 

From  here,  some  researchers  maintain,  the  larger 
spawning  king  mackerel  make  annual  migratory  runs  along 
the  upper  coast  past  Louisiana  and  Texas  and  down  to  Mexico 
where  they  possibly  spawn.  This  could  explain  why  the 
kings  taken  off  the  Louisiana  coast  are  generally  much 
larger  than  those  boated  off  Florida. 

Some  long-time  area  fishermen  feel  that  the  concentration 
of  king  mackerel  off  the  Louisiana  coast  represents  the 
breeding  stock  for  the  entire  area  from  Texas  to  the  Carolinas. 
They  point  to  recent  surveys  which  found  that  over  90 
percent  of  large  king  mackerel  taken  in  the  Grand  Isle- 
Empire  area  during  the  late  fall  and  winter  are  females 
with  roe. 

Biologists  from  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
last  winter  began  a  king  mackerel  tagging  program  off 
Grand  Isle.  Results  from  the  program  over  the  next  few  years 
will  provide  some  clues  to  the  habits  of  this  elusive  fighter. 
So  far,  only  two  of  the  over  300  tagged  fish  have  been 
recovered,  one  in  the  same  general  area  in  which  it  was 
tagged  and  the  other  off  the  Texas  coast. 

What  endears  king  mackerel  to  gulf  anglers  is  that  they 
are  big,  sleek,  and  full  of  fight.  They  hit  a  bait  like  a  speedy 
halfback  hits  the  line,  wide  open  and  with  no  intention  of 
slowing  down. 

Winter  fishing  for  king  macs  and  the  many  other  species 
that  inhabit  the  closer  rigs  in  fall  and  winter  requires  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  weather.  A  day  or  two  after  a  front  moves 
through  the  state  the  skies  are  clear  and  blue,  the  wind 
calm,  and  the  seas  placid.  This  is  perfect  for  fall  and  winter 
fishing.  Winds  above  the  15  mph  range  and  seas  over  two 
to  three  feet  are  not  recommended  for  small  boaters  or 
first  timers. 

A  basic  understanding  of  navigation  and  a  good  compass 
will  make  rig  hopping  a  lot  easier.  The  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  publishes  an  excellent  navigational  map  with 
most  of  the  offshore  platforms  on  it.  Using  this  map  in 
conjunction  with  one  that  shows  these  same  rigs  and  also 
gives  leaseholders,  areas,  block  numbers  and  individual  rig 
designations,  but  is  not  designed  for  navigational  purposes, 
is  a  good  way  of  keeping  track  of  where  you  are  and  how 
to  get  back  from  where  you  came.  One  of  the  latter  maps 
is  published  by  Gulf  South  Map  company  of  New  Orleans 
and  is  available  at  many  sporting  goods  stores  and  marinas 
throughout  south  Louisiana. 

These  maps  can  also  become  an  excellent  reference  source 
to  improve  the  success  rates  of  future  trips.  Don't  stop  at 
just  marking  the  rigs  that  have  been  productive  for  you, 
but  talk  around.  Many  times  experienced  fishermen  will 
share  information  on  productive  rigs  or  blocks  of  rigs  to 
anyone  interested  enough  to  ask  and  listen. 

Fishing   he  rigs  is  easy  as  the  proverbial  falling  off  a  log, 
but  a  few  tips  couldn't  hurt.  First  of  all,  always  tie  to  the 
rig  on  the  downcurrent  and/or  downwind  side.  The  two 
are  not  always  the  same  and  depending  on  the  size  and 
weight  of  your  boat  one  will  be  predominant. 
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Once  tied  to  the  rig,  don't  restrict  your  fishing  to  only 
one  method.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  for  rig  fishing  and 
different  species  of  fish  need  to  be  fished  differently.  Often 
two  or  more  of  these  different  techniques  can  be  employed 
at  the  same  time.  Fishing  bottom  lines  while  also  watching 
a  couple  of  drift  lines  is  an  example  of  how  two  different 
techniques  and  thus  different  species  of  fish  can  be  fished 
for  at  the  same  time. 

Just  because  one  may  not  own  a  boat  doesn't  mean  that 
he  can't  experience  the  thrill  of  landing  big  kings  or  bull 
reds  or  the  sheer  delight  of  stuffing  an  ice  chest  with  any 
of  a  variety  of  delicious  fish  that  will  grace  his  dinner  table 
for  months  to  come.  Charter  boats  available  at  several 
major  ports  along  the  coast  open  the  sport  up  to  everyone. 
Information  on  available  charter  boats  can  usually  be 
obtained  from  marinas  or  sporting  goods  stores  in  the  area. 
In  incorporated  towns  such  as  Grand  Isle,  the  town  hall  is  a 
good  source  of  information. 

No  matter  how  abundant  the  fish  are,  a  little  know-how 
can  increase  your  chances  of  success  dramatically. 

King  Mackerel  The  best  fishing  for  kings  is  October 
through  mid  March,  with  the  biggest  concentrations  starting 
around  Thanksgiving  when  the  white  trout  begin  to 
congregate.  Most  are  caught  in  water  ranging  from  70-150 
feet  deep,  usually  10  to  25  miles  out  from  Grand  Isle  or 
Empire.  The  rectangle  area  which  has  as  its  corners  West 
Delta  area,  blocks  35,  42,  70  and  Grand  Isle  area,  block  43, 
encompasses  some  of  the  best  king  mackerel  fishing  in  the 
world. 

There  are  basically  three  ways  to  fish  for  king  mackerel: 
drift  fishing,  trolling  and  casting.  Fishing  a  drift  line,  or 
casting  for  these  silver  beauties  can  be  done  while  others 
in  the  boat  are  bottom  fishing  as  long  as  the  bottom  fishers 
retrieve  their  lines  quickly  whenever  a  king  or  other  large 
fish  is  hooked. 

A  drift  fishing  rig  consists  of  two-foot  wire  leader  attached 
to  two  8/0  to  10/0  long  shank  hooks.  When  the  water  is 
very  clear  and  the  fish  leery,  a  monofilament  leader  (at 
least  100  pound  test)  must  be  used.  A  whole  8-to  12-inch 
live  white  trout  or  croaker  (caught  while  bottom  fishing) 
is  used  for  bait.  The  bait  fish  must  be  vented  before  it  will 
be  able  to  sink.  Venting  can  be  done  by  puncturing  the  fish's 
expanded  air  bladder  with  a  sharp  knife  or  ice  pick. 

The  baited  rig  is  cast  out  from  the  boat  and  the  fish 
allowed  to  drift  50-75  feet  away  from  the  boat.  A  couple 
of  drift  lines  will  fish  themselves,  as  the  current  causes  the 
bait  fish  to  slowly  rise  and  fall,  while  you  go  about  bottom 
fishing  around  the  rig. 

When  a  king  hits,  it  usually  hits  full  throttle.  It's  best  to 
let  the  fish  run  awhile  with  the  reel  on  free  spool  before 
throwing  the  lever  and  setting  the  hook. 

When  the  action  is  heavy  and  the  water  calm,  a  heavy 
spinning  rod  and  reel  can  provide  some  furious  casting 
action.  The  Heddon  Giant  Pike,  large  Pikey  Minnow,  Feather 
Duster  (a  lead  head  jig  with  feather  tail)  and  the  old  reliable 
number  3  to  3l/i  drone  spoon  are  good  producers  both  for 
casting  and  trolling.  A  short  wire  leader  and  20-30  pound 
test  line  is  recommended.  A  fast  retrieve  (jerk  and  reel, 
jerk  and  reel)  with  the  bait  four  to  five  inches  under  the 
surface  is  usually  the  most  successful  method. 

Trolling  is  perhaps  the  most  specialized  method  of  taking 
kings.  The  artificial  baits  mentioned  above,  or  white  trout, 
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croaker  or  ribbon  fish  hooked  using  a  drift  line  rig,  are  the 
most  common  trolling  baits.  Trolling  depth  is  critical  and  is 
controlled  by  speed.  Getting  the  bait  down  to  the  correct 
depth  while  trolling  at  a  speed  above  a  dead  crawl  often 
requires  use  of  150-200  feet  of  monel  (metal)  line.  The 
heavier  metal  line  combined  with  a  cigar  shaped  sinker 
connected  before  the  bait  leader  allows  trolling  deeper  and 
faster. 

Most  kings  are  caught  trolling  around  the  rigs,  but  another 
good  place  to  try  is  behind  large  open  water  shrimp  trawlers. 
If  you  get  lucky  and  spot  one  at  anchor  and  sorting  its 
catch,  don't  pass  it  up.  The  chum  thrown  overboard  by 
the  trawler  attracks  fish  like  a  magnet.  In  addition  to  king 
mackerel,  jackfish,  bonita,  blackfin  tuna,  shark  and,  until 
the  end  of  September,  cobia  can  often  be  taken.  The  kings 
taken  in  this  manner  are  usually  smaller  than  those  taken 
while  drift  fishing. 

Bull  Redfish  Best  fishing  for  bull  reds  is  August  through 
February.  While  the  official  Louisiana  record  56.8  pound 
bull  red  has  stood  for  20  years,  reds  in  the  30-40  pound 
range  are  common  and  a  real  test  of  medium  tackle  and 
angler  alike. 

The  most  productive  areas  for  bull  redfish  are  directly 
offshore  from  marsh  area  passes  during  strong  tides  and 
around  the  rigs  out  to  about  60  feet  of  water.  West  Delta  area, 
blocks  9,  21,  22  and  23  out  from  Caminada  and  Barataria 
passes  are  proven  productive  bull  red  areas. 

Marsh  passes  are  probably  the  most  popular  bull  red 
spots.  On  strong  outgoing  tides  these  passes  are  like  giant 
marine  supermarkets.  Bait  fish  are  funneled  out  from  the 
marsh  through  these  passes  and  the  big  bulls  simple  lie  in 
wait  of  the  banquet.  At  night  on  a  strong  incoming  tide, 
the  big  bulls  will  also  congregate  just  offshore  in  these  passes 
in  late  summer  and  fall  to  spawn  and  thus  let  the  tide  carry 
eggs  back  into  the  marsh. 

For  the  best  bull  red  success,  anchor  off  the  sand  bars 
during  one  of  these  times  about  a  quarter  mile  or  so  out 
on  the  seaward  side  of  the  pass  and  fish  with  a  baited 
bottom  rig.  Cut  mullet  is  the  bait  most  often  used,  but  crabs 
also  make  excellent  bull  red  bait.  A  quartered  crab  (shell 
and  all)  will  often  catch  bull  reds  when  all  else  fails.  As 
with  king  mackerel,  let  the  red  run  awhile  before  setting 
the  hook. 

Trolling  around  the  closer  rigs  out  from  the  passes  is 
another  proven  method  of  catching  bull  reds.  Using  a  10- 
12  foot  100-pound  mono  leader,  an  8-12  ounce  cigar  shaped 
sinker  and  100-150  feet  of  monel  line,  the  trick  is  to  drag 
the  bait  slowly  along  just  off  the  bottom.  Trolling  dead 
slow  with  a  number  2  to  2%  drone  spoon,  the  cigar  shaped 
sinker  attached  before  the  mono  leader  will  drag  the  bottom 
and  allow  the  spoon  to  be  pulled  along  only  a  few  inches 
higher.  Trolling  should  be  done  as  close  to  the  rigs  as  possible. 
This  method  will  work  out  to  water  depths  of  about  60  feet. 

Beginning  in  December  and  continuing  through  February, 
the  big  bull  reds  will  school  under  some  of  the  closer 
platforms.  A  bottom  rig  baited  with  large  chunks  of  cut 
bait  or  whole  squid  will  bring  them  up  during  this  period. 

Croaker  and  White  Trout  Croaker  and  white  trout 
are  the  mainstay  of  fall  and  winter  gulf  rig  fishing.  These 
bottom  dwellers  are  year-round  fish,  but  their  shoreward 
migration  in  the  fall  and  winter  that  brings  along  with 
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King  Mackerel  (top),  redfish  (center)  and 
croaker  (bottom)  are  fine  prizes  on  a  fall  fishing 
day  in  the  gulf. 
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them  the  racy  kings  also  means  that  croaker  and  white 
trout  during  this  period  will  be  larger  and  much  more 
abundant.  Good  catches  of  both  croaker  and  white  trout 
are  common  at  rigs  only  seven  to  10  miles  from  shore  in 
only  40-60  feet  of  water.  West  Delta  area,  blocks  40  and  41 
about  15  miles  out  from  Barataria  Pass  in  80-100  feet  of 
water  have  been  productive  croaker  and  white  trout  areas 
for  years. 

Catching  either  species  is  easy.  A  two-hook  snapper  rig 
baited  with  shrimp,  squid  or  cut  bait  will  often  bring  up 
two  at  a  time.  Line  of  80-pound  test  or  greater  is  recommended 
whenever  fishing  the  bottom  around  the  rigs. 

Both  species  are  excellent  eating,  although  the  croaker 
has  a  few  more  bones  than  the  trout.  An  ice  chest  full  of 
croaker  and/or  white  trout  fillets  will  make  the  ride  home 
seem  a  lot  shorter. 

Red  Snapper  Although  these  much  sought-after  fish  are 
not  as  abundant  as  they  once  were,  good  catches  of  red 
snapper  are  still  made  on  a  regular  basis.  Red  snapper  also 
tend  to  migrate  closer  to  shore  during  the  colder  months 
of  fall  and  winter,  but  good  catches  still  generally  require 
water  depths  of  60  feet  or  greater.  Grand  Isle  area,  blocks 
47  and  48,  and  West  Delta  area,  blocks  69  and  70,  where  the 


Pampano  (top)  bite  slow  and  easy,  bluefish  I  bottom)  are 
ferocious  fighters— both  are  delicious  eating  fish. 


water  depth  ranges  from  70  to  140  feet,  are  recommended 
areas  to  try  for  these  red  beauties. 

Like  croaker  and  white  trout,  red  snapper  love  shrimp, 
squid  or  cut  bait.  Snappers  often  feed  at  depths  other  than 
right  on  the  bottom,  thus  testing  different  depths  can 
frequently  turn  up  a  catch  of  these  prized  fish.  Once  located, 
snappers  usually  accommodate  the  saltwater  angler  by 
sticking  around. 

Pompano  November  through  January  is  when  these 
gastric  delights  are  most  abundant  off  the  Louisiana  coast, 
but  substantial  catches  of  them  have  been  rare  in  the  past 
few  years  and  are  usually  lagniappe  to  an  average  trip. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  migratory  habits  of  this 
elusive  fish  off  the  Louisiana  coast.  Generally  considered  a 
winter  spawning  species,  they  have  also  been  known  to 
spawn  in  summer.  They  usually  appear  in  waves  and  lady 
luck  has  a  lot  to  do  with  happening  upon  them. 

Fishing  them  midwater  (12  to  20  feet  deep)  around  the 
rigs  with  spinning  rod  and  shad  rigs  baited  with  peeled 
shrimp  seems  to  be  the  most  successful  method  of  catching 
them.  They  bite  slow  and  easy,  so  a  gentle  retrieve  is  essential. 

Others  Speckled  trout  are  usually  considered  a  spring 
species  for  offshore  fishing,  but  big  bull  specs  can  occasionally 
be  taken  in  fall  at  the  closer  rigs  out  to  about  40  feet  of 
water  by  either  bottom  fishing  or  fishing  midwater  with 
popping  corks  and  baited  shad  rigs  or  double  drop  rigs 
baited  with  live  large  marine  minnows. 

Spanish  mackerel,  also  generally  thought  of  as  a  spring 
and  summer  species,  can  still  often  be  seen  in  large  schools 
surface  feeding  on  shrimp  or  small  bait  fish.  Trolling  around 
(never  through)  these  schools  with  small  surface  running 
spoons  or  casting  with  any  of  a  variety  of  flashing  lures 
are  the  most  common  methods  of  taking  Spanish  mackerel. 

Bluefish,  so  prized  in  other  areas,  are  abundant  to  the 
point  of  being  a  nuisance,  especially  when  on  the  upcurrent 
side  of  a  rig  (when  the  wind  is  stronger  than  the  current). 
When  you  begin  to  reel  in  only  the  heads  of  white  trout  and 
croakers  it  is  a  good  indication  that  you  are  over  a  school 
of  these  voracious  eaters.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  catch 
anything  else  when  bluefish  are  around,  most  anglers  pack 
up  and  move  when  this  occurs.  Next  time,  for  a  change, 
break  out  the  light  tackle  and  do  battle  with  a  few  of  these 
ferocious  fighters.  Bluefish  bite,  so  be  careful  when  removing 
the  hook. 

Sand  sharks  are  often  numerous  and  if  handled  properly 
their  beautiful  white  meat  makes  excellent  table  fare.  Sharks 
must  be  put  on  ice  immediately  after  being  caught  and 
should  be  skinned  and  cleaned  as  soon  as  possible. 

Triggerfish  are  another  fish  that  is  abundant  and  which 
if  handled  properly  can  be  very  tasty.  Nicknamed  leather 
jackets,  they  too,  like  sharks,  must  be  skinned.  Their  presence 
in  numbers  is  generally  accepted  as  an  indication  of  reduced 
snapper  populations,  since  they  inhabit  a  similar  ecological 
niche. 

Other  species  like  sheepshead,  spadefish,  drum  or  any  of  a 
number  of  sometimes  strange  and  exotic  fish  can  add  to 
your  fall  and  winter  fishing  enjoyment.  Larger  fish  like 
amberjack,  grouper,  or  a  variety  of  sharks  can  provide 
a  lot  of  anxious  moments  and  prove  a  delightful  break  to 
the  routine  of  bottom  fishing. 
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Before 
You  Hunt 

By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

Before  you  hunt. .  .get 
prepared.  Call  it  practice, 
training,  or  planning,  it's 
vital  to  every  sport  engaged 
in  by  mankind,  be  it 
basketball,  golf,  tobacco 
spitting,  or  hunting. 
Preseason  preparation  for 
hunting  may  mean  the 
difference  between  a 
rewarding  experience  and  a 
possible  misadventure. 

J\  friend  of  mine  once  received  an 
unexpected  invitation  to  hunt  elk  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Naturally,  he 
leaped  at  the  opportunity.  Even  though 
he  was  not  an  avid  hunting  buff,  he 
realized  that  such  a  chance  simply 
does  not  come  along  as  regularly  as 
bills  and  overdraft  notices. 

Although  he  had  several  months  to 
get  ready  for  the  hunt,  his  total  effort 
at  preparation  involved  borrowing  a 
scoped  .300  Magnum  and  a  box  of 
bullets.  It  is  my  own  conviction  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  limited  to  a  dim  recollection  of 
high  school  geography  and  photos  in 
a  few  magazines,  or  perhaps  an  old 
John  Denver  show  on  television. 

At  any  rate,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  big  hunt  he  found  himself  in  the 
somewhat  rarified  air  of  the  high 
country,  underdressed,  and  struggling 
over  extremely  rough  and  rocky 
terrain  near  the  tree  line.  Every 
hundred  yards  seemed  to  require  a 
superhuman  effort  and  he  was 
spending  half  of  his  time  pausing  to 
gasp  for  air. 
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Finally,  he  did  manage  to  get  a  fairly 
decent  shot  at  a  nice  animal.  Alas,  the 
slug  slammed  into  the  good  earth  a  full 
five  feet  from  that  elk.  To  add  injury 
to  insult,  the  scope  on  that  big  gun 
jumped  back  and  kissed  him  above  the 
right  eye  about  two  stitches  worth. 
Exit  one  elk  and  one  very  disillusioned 
hunter.  The  scope  on  that  rifle  turned 
out  to  be  so  far  off  target  he  could  not 
have  hit  the  ground  with  the  muzzle 
stuck  in  the  mud. 

Now,  no  one  wants  to  laugh  at  a 
fellow  sportsman  in  a  situation  like 
that,  but  I  must  confess  to  a  cruel 
chuckle  or  two  as  time  passed.  Poetic 
justice  of  sorts.  I  have  occasionally 
been  in  situations  which  seemed  to 
provide  hilarious  entertainment  for  my 
comrades  but  were  not  a  bit  humorous 
to  me.  The  point  is,  my  friend  the  elk 
hunter  mixed  his  own  potion  of  ill 
fortune.  He  included  at  least  four 
ingredients  vital  to  a  well-spoiled  trip, 
and  they  all  fit  nicely  under  the 
heading  of  "preparation"  for  hunting. 

Every  sport  engaged  in  by  mankind 
requires  a  certain  measure  of 
preparation  to  insure  any  chance  of 
success.  Call  it  practice,  or  training, 
or  planning.  It  is  vital  to  team  sports 
such  as  basketball,  and  equally  vital  to 
individual  sports  from  golf  to  whistling 
and  tobacco  spitting.  Yet  each  season 
a  horde  of  hunters  will  shake  out  their 
field  clothes,  pull  the  old  blunderbuss 
out  of  its  bag,  and  traipse  into  the 
woods  with  the  blissful  attitude  that 
"what  was,  still  is,  and  always  will  be" 
A  lot  of  them  get  away  with  it,  but 
others  ruefully  learn  they  have  opened 
the  door  to  misadventure,  and  all 
because  they  have  ignored  what  the 
Boy  Scouts  have  been  advocating  for 
generations. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  proper  prep- 
aration for  hunting.  It's  simple,  easy, 
and  effective.  The  same  guidelines 
apply  for  a  season  in  a  familiar  marsh 
or  forest  tract,  or  for  that  dream  trip 
to  a  faraway  place. 

First,  physical  preparation  is  a 
necessity.  Toiling  behind  a  desk  or 
occasionally  sitting  in  a  bass  boat 
during  those  long  spring  and  summer 


Adjusting  the  scope  on  a  rifle  is  an 
important  part  of  preseason  preparation. 
It  can  mean  the  difference  between 
hitting  and  missing  your  target. 


months  does  little  for  muscles  that  will 
sudddenly  be  called  upon  to  carry  you 
for  miles  across  soggy  marshes  or 
through  tangled  brush.  Nor  for  the 
lungs  and  heart  that  will  be  forced  to 
operate  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace 
for  a  sustained  period.  It's  truly 
surprising  how  easily  we  get  out  of 
shape.  How  quickly  well-toned  muscle 
turns  to  flab. 

Well  before  opening  day,  the  wise 
hunter  will  set  up  some  sort  of 
deliberate  exercise  program.  It's  also  a 
good  time  and  a  good  excuse  for  that 
medical  check  up.  A  lot  of  low  level 
health  problems  can  go  unnoticed  in 
routine  daily  activity  only  to  become 
a  real  problem  afield.  If  you  are  going 
to  need  some  medication,  or  have 
special  dietary  requirements,  it's  best 
to  know  it  ahead  of  time.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  you  can't  get  at  Pass  A 
Loutre  or  in  the  middle  of  the  Jackson- 
Bienville  Wildlife  Management  Area. 


Be  sure  your  selected  exercise 
program  fits  your  needs.  Developing 
your  biceps  by  "pumping  iron"  will  be 
of  rather  limited  benefit  when  your 
legs  give  out  four  miles  back  in  the 
bush.  Any  exercise  program  should 
also  emphasize  your  air  bags  and 
ticker.  Your  muscles  depend  on  the 
heart  and  lungs  for  every  quiver. 

Equally  important  is  mental  fitness. 
A  hunter  may  be  a  model  of  physical 
fitness,  but  hunting  should  be  put  aside 
unless  he  or  she  can  approach  it  with 
the  proper  attitude.  At  best,  it's  a 
waste  of  time  and  at  worst,  it  can  be  a 
danger.  Hunting  is  a  sport.  It's  a  test 
of  skill  and  a  challenge.  It's  fun.  It  is 
not  a  means  to  vent  anger  or 
frustration.  The  responsibilities 
inherent  in  using  a  potentially  lethal 
weapon  such  as  a  long  gun,  pistol  or 
bow  demand  a  clear  and  uncluttered 
mind,  sharp  awareness,  proper 
perspective  and  undivided  attention  to 
the  activity  at  hand.  Anything  less  is 
an  invitation  to  trouble. 

Preparation  for  hunting  also 
requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
game  you  are  seeking  and  of  the  area 
in  which  you  will  be  hunting.  The 
more  you  can  learn  about  your  quarry, 
its  habitat  preferences  and  probable 
actions  and  reactions,  the  greater  your 
chance  of  success.  When  you  get  the 
opportunity  for  a  clear  shot,  you  have 
to  know  if  you  can  successfully  make 
that  quartering  shot  or  that  "headed 
south"  shot.  Knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  your  target  and  the  capability  of 
your  weapon  spells  the  difference 
between  a  clean  kill,  passing  up  the 
shot,  or  ending  up  with  a  wounded 
animal  sentenced  to  a  slow  and 
wasteful  death. 

Knowledge  of  the  area  in  which  you 
will  hunt  is  also  quite  important.  Most 
knowledgeable  hunters  scout  selected 
areas  ahead  of  time.  (A  great  pre- 
season exercise.)  They  also  study  maps 
of  their  selected  area.  Good  maps 
enable  you  to  select  access  and  exit 
routes,  plan  alternate  routes  in  the 
event  of  unexpected  circumstances, 
and  select  the  most  promising  areas 
for  your  hunt. 
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*  It's  also  important  to  know  if  you 
are  hunting  on  public  or  private  land. 
The  rules  can  change  abruptly  when 
you  cross  the  boundary  particularly  if 
you  cross  onto  posted  property.  It's 
always  a  sound  idea  and  just  plain 
good  manners  to  ask  permission  to 
hunt  any  private  lands. 

Equipment  preparation  is  a  topic 
sure  to  spark  horror  stories  in  any 
group  of  outdoorsmen.  There  is  the 
story  about  the  poor  guy  who  unrolled 
his  sleeping  bag  on  the  backside  of 
the  world  and  discovered  the 
archeological  evidence  of  generations 
of  mice,  the  unfortunate  soul  who 
arrived  in  camp  with  a  beautiful  16 
gauge  autoloader  and  a  vest  full  of 
20  gauge  shells  when  everyone  else 
was  using  12  bores,  or  my  elk  hunting 
friend  with  the  borrowed  rifle  that 
shot  one  way  while  the  scope  pointed 
somewhere  else. 

Preseason  preparation  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  incon- 
veniences, embarrassments,  and 
potential  dangers.  That  means  going 
over  everything  before  leaving  the 
comfort  of  your  hearth.  Sharpen  the 
knife,  check  the  compass,  leak  test  the 
waders,  and  pack  the  toilet  tissue 
where  you  cannot  possibly  forget  it. 

New  and  unfamiliar  equipment 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  in  actual 
use  before  venturing  into  the  woods 
with  it.  A  good  case  in  point  is  the 
increasingly  popular  climbing-tree- 
stand  used  by  deer  hunters.  Some  work 
quite  well  if  you  know  what  you  are 
doing.  Others  hardly  work  at  all,  and 
still  others  are  an  outright  threat  to 
your  mental  and  physical  well-being. 
Bad  enough  to  be  caught  in  the  bush 
with  a  climber  that  won't  climb,  but 
having  the  floor  fall  out  from  under 
you  twenty  feet  up  a  tree  when  you're 
holding  a  loaded  firearm  or  a  quiver 
full  of  sharp  arrows  is  guaranteed  to 
take  the  edge  off  your  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  failure  in 
equipment  preparation  is  the  penchant 
of  hunters  to  take  to  the  field  with 
weapons  they  have  never  sighted-in  or 
patterned.  A  shotgun  with  a  given 
brand  and  type  of  shell  will  throw  a 


pattern  with  unbelievable  holes  in  it, 
while  simply  changing  the  brand  of 
shells  will  produce  a  clean,  uniform 
distribution  of  shot.  Many  hunters  do 
not  realize  that  changing  brands  or 
types  of  rifle  ammunition  can 
throw  the  sights  off  markedly.  The 
difference  may  not  be  too  serious  in 
thick  cover  with  close  shots,  but  when 
that  one-chance,  long  distance  trophy 
presents  itself  you  may  as  well  keep 
your  hands  in  your  pockets. 

The  point  is,  it  takes  only  a  little 
time  and  effort  to  know  your  firearm 
and  ammunition  combination. 
Several  ranges  are  made  available 
for  sighting-in  by  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Others,  both 
private  and  commercial,  can  be  located 
through  the  NRA,  sportsman's 
organizations  or  your  local  sheriff's 
office  or  police  department.  Unless 
you  know  what  you  are  doing,  don't 
just  go  out  into  the  woods  and  start 
banging  away.  Particularly  not  with  a 
high  powered  rifle. 

That  brings  us  to  one  of  my  favorite 


subjects.  Hunting  safety.  I  know  it's  a 
lot  like  talking  about  patriotism  or 
motherhood  — everyone  hears  but 
very  few  listen.  I  won't  get  morbid 
with  a  lot  of  case  histories  and 
statistics.  Suffice  to  say,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  unavoidable  hunting 
accident.  Someone  "forgets"  about 
safety  for  a  moment,  or  has  one  drink 
too  many,  or  develops  a  "macho" 
self-image  that  defies  common  sense 
and  reality,  and  someone  gets  hurt  — 
needlessly. 

The  answers  are  simple  enough  and 
readily  available  but,  once  again, 
everyone  hears  but  very  few  listen. 
A  multitude  of  enforcement  agents  and 
educational  experts  are  fielded  by 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  who  give  hunter  safety 
programs  around  the  state  to  both 
youths  and  adults. 

There  is  simply  no  excuse  for  being 
afield  without  that  vital  safety 
training.  There  is  even  less  excuse  for 
failing  to  apply  that  training  in  the 
field.  It's  proper  preparation. 


Many  items  are  important  to  a  rewarding 
hunting  experience.  All  —  from  compass 
to  rifle,  clothing  to  treestand  —  should 
be  checked  before  going  afield. 
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By  McFadden  Duffy 
Photography  By  Bob  Dennie 

Bright  yellow  gold  blankets  many  late-summer  fields, 
those  splashy  yellow  blooms  a  final  colorful  salute  to  summer 
and  a  harbinger  of  harvest  time  and  the  onset  of  fall. 

Aside  from  breathtaking  big  splotches  of  color  dotting 
the  countryside  or  gracing  the  median  between  oncoming 
and  ongoing  highway  lanes,  there's  one  important  role  that 
goldenrod  plays  in  nature's  scheme  of  things. 

It's  a  late  bloomer.  With  goldenrod,  the  show  doesn't 
really  begin  until  the  waning  days  of  summer.  The  flowers 
are  bursting  with  color  and  heavy,  sticky  pollen  supplies 
food  for  well  over  a  thousand  different  bees,  beetles, 
butterflies,  flies  and  moths  at  a  time  when  other  blossoms 
have  turned  to  seed,  their  flowers  long  dead. 

That  heavy,  sticky  goldenrod  pollen  is  botanical  proof 
that  goldenrod  is  unjustly  blamed  for  causing  hay  fever. 
The  real  culprits  are  the  ragweeds  growing  as  understory 


plants  in  fields  of  goldenrod.  The  pollen  of  the  ragweeds 
is  windblown.  Eventually  a  big  stand  of  goldenrod  will 
crowd  out  the  ragweeds,  but  until  this  takes  place,  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  get  the  blame  that  rightfully  should  be 
showered  on  the  ragweeds. 

In  addition  to  the  many  services  provided  insects, 
including  late-summer  food,  goldenrod  is  considered  by 
some  folks  to  have  medicinal  properties.  Its  scientific  name 
is  Solidago,  which  means  "to  heal  or  make  whole'.'  During 
the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Washington's  troops  sipped 
a  pleasant  tea  substitute  brewed  from  goldenrod  plants. 

A  European  form  of  the  plant  was  used  to  fashion 
poultices  for  wounds  and  a  tonic  brewed  from  the  plants, 
stronger  than  the  frequently  used  tea,  was  said  to  be  soothing 
for  upset  stomachs. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  there  are  more  than  100  species  of 
goldenrod  in  the  United  States  and  that  two  states- 
Kentucky  and  Nebraska  — designated  goldenrod  as  the 
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official  state  flower,  but  few  if  any  laymen  can  tell  the 
species  apart.  Like  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Nebraska, 
most  folks  simply  refer  to  all  species  as  'goldenrod! 

Entomologists  will  tell  you  that  because  goldenrod  plants 
bloom  in  late  summer  and  early  fall,  when  many  other 
pollen  sources  are  scarce,  goldenrods  probably  attract 
more  species  of  insects  than  any  other  type  of  plant  on  the 
continent. 

Aside  from  the  run  of  the  mill  assortment  of  insects 
ranging  from  beetles,  bees,  flies,  butterflies  and  moths, 
among  the  more  common  visitors  is  a  small  beetle  with  a 
pattern  of  alternating  black  and  yellow  bands.  It's  the  locust 
borer.  While  it  is  nurtured  elsewhere  in  woody  habitat, 
it  comes  to  feed  on  the  rich  pollen. 

Also,  red  aphids  no  larger  than  the  heads  on  pins  cling 
to  the  goldenrod's  stems.  Moths  and  some  flies  deposit  their 
eggs  inside  the  plant  itself. 

Naturally,  all  this  insect  life  attracts  swarms  of  predators 
to  feast  at  the  late-summer  banquet.  Garden  spiders,  wasps 
and  ambush  bugs  show  up  by  the  tens  of  thousands  in 
large  fields  of  goldenrod.  The  latter,  due  to  their  brownish, 
angular  bodies,  resemble  innocuous  bits  of  twigs,  dried 
flowers  or  leaves  as  they  await  their  prey.  And  other  insect 
predators  possess  additional  disguises.  The  syrphid  flies 
mimic  bees  and  crab  spiders  can  change  hues  to  match 
the  bright  yellow  blossoms. 

Gallfly  larvae  engineer  a  curious  sort  of  magic  within 
the  goldenrod's  stem.  Their  eggs  are  deposited  singly  on 
early  summer  stems.  The  newly  hatched  larva  secrete  a 
growth-inducing  substance  that  causes  the  plants  tissue  to 
enlarge  to  what  is  called  a  gall.  It  forms  a  protective  chamber 
for  the  growing  larva  which  remains  there  all  winter. 


When  spring  arrives,  the  insect  chews  outward  through 
the  pulpy  tissue  until  it  reaches  the  hard  cuticle  of  the  dead 
stem,  where  it  transforms  into  an  adult  before  emerging. 

One  can't  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  way  nature  has 
equipped  the  tiny  adult  fly  to  get  through  the  gall's  tough 
outer  wall.  In  the  front  of  the  insect's  head  is  a  minute 
bubble  that  vibrates  like  a  jackhammer.  It  punches  out  the 
cuticle,  then  collapses,  leaving  the  goldenrod  gallfly  free  to 
seek  a  mate  and  repeat  the  annual  cycle. 

Another  gall-forming  insect,  one  of  the  moth  family,  has  a 
simpler  mode  of  egress.  Its  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  autumn, 
remain  dormant  all  winter  and  hatch  in  time  for  the  growth 
of  new  stems  in  the  spring.  As  the  larva  grows,  it  chews 
through  the  gall  tissues,  then  plugs  the  drilled  hole  with 
spun  silk  before  settling  down  to  become  a  pupa.  Eventually 
the  adult  moth  simply  pushes  out  the  plug,  stretches,  and 
dries  its  wings  before  flying  off. 

Insects  aren't  alone  in  their  attraction  to  the  beautiful 
summer  blooming  goldenrod.  Before  the  fluffy  tops  are 
battered  by  the  first  cool  fronts,  many  folks  gather  huge 
bowlfuls  and  take  them  indoors  for  fall  centerpieces. 

In  some  states,  a  favorite  winter  visitor  to  the  drying 
goldenrod  fields  is  the  downy  woodpecker.  Extensive 
research  by  Dr.  John  Confer  and  his  students  at  Ithaca 
College,  has  revealed  much  about  this  favored  food  of 
downy  woodpeckers. 

These  birds  light  on  the  goldenrod  stems  and  bore  holes 
into  the  gall  to  remove  the  insects,  using  their  pointed, 
barbed  tongues  to  spear  out  the  grubs. 

Those  golden  fields  in  late  summer  are  more  than  just 
spectacular  splashes  of  color.  They  represent  a  well  stacked 
pantry  of  food  for  a  thousand  critters,  insects  to  birdlife. 


Goldenrod  blankets  late-summer  fields  with  bright  yellow  blossoms— a  harbinger  of  fall. 
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By  Judy  Hughes  Marte 
Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 

tveryone  knows  that  women  enjoy  fishing  just  as  much 
as  men  do.  But  when  it  comes  to  serious  fishing  — the  kind 
done  in  tournaments  and  rodeos  — it  seems  that  men  make 
up  by  far  the  majority  of  the  competitors.  Whether  it  be 
a  freshwater  bass  tourney  or  the  big  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo,  the  majority  of  entrants  have  traditionally  been  men. 

Well,  Connie  Scheer,  co-owner  with  Stu  Scheer  of  the 
"Sportsman's  Paradise"  inside  charter  service  in  Cocodrie, 
Louisiana,  decided  it  was  about  time  women  had  a  chance 
to  show  their  serious  fishing  abilities.  She  organized  the 
Sportsman's  Paradise's  "First  Annual  Women's  Speckled 
Trout  Tournament"  held  this  past  July  18  and  19. 

Since  this  was  the  first  time  for  such  an  event,  the  Scheers 
wanted  to  keep  the  number  of  participants  fairly  low,  so 
entrants  found  out  about  the  tournament  basically  by  word 
of  mouth.  In  the  end,  22  women  paid  the  entrance  fee  for 
the  competition. 

The  event  began  the  evening  of  July  18  with  a  steak 
dinner  at  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  for  all  participants, 
their  spouses  and  friends.  A  three-piece  band  entertained 
the  crowd  of  some  60  people  with  delightful  cajun  country 
music.  The  singing  and  dancing  broke  up  only  long  enough 
for  Stu  and  Connie  to  make  the  announcement  of  the  fishing 
teams  and  the  tournament  rules. 

The  22  women  were  divided  among  five  boats.  There 
would  be  prize  money  awarded  to  the  team  bringing  in  the 
greatest  total  weight  of  five  speckled  trout.  There  would 
also  be  a  $1000  prize  for  the  biggest  single  speck  caught. 

The  boats  could  leave  the  dock  at  6.00  a.m.  sharp  and 
had  to  be  back  by  3:30  p.m.  Only  artificial  lures  were 
allowed,  no  live  bait.  And,  the  captains  of  the  boats  were 
not  allowed  to  fish. 

When  6:00  a.m.  rolled  around  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  there  was  a  quiet  hum  of  excitement  and  anticipation 
in  the  air.  The  boats  were  loaded  quickly  with  gear  and  ice 
chests.  The  fisherwomen  were  ready  and  anxious.  When  the 
whistle  blew,  the  five  boats  sped  from  the  dock  and  headed 
out  toward  the  rigs  — a  good  two  hour  boat  trip.  Once  out 
in  open  water,  the  boats  diverged,  each  captain  selecting 
his  own  potential  honey-hole. 
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I  went  along  that  day  with  boat  captain  Rick  Revon  and 
team  members  Judy  Gonsoulin  and  Evelyn  Benoit  of  Houma, 
Gay  Peters  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  Nancy  Smith  of  River 
Ridge.  Immediately  after  Rick  pulled  up  to  the  first  rig  of 
his  choice,  all  lines  were  in  the  water,  each  rigged  with  two 
plastic  shrimp. 

There  was  no  action  for  short  while  —  what  seemed  a  long 
while  to  five  very  anxious  women,  myself  included.  Rick 
hopped  from  one  end  of  the  25-foot  inside  charter  boat  to 
the  other,  asking  if  anyone  felt  any  bites.  Already,  we  were 
all  wondering  whether  the  teams  with  Stu  or  the  other 
captains  were  pulling  in  any  specks. 

Pretty  soon  we  all  began  pulling  specks  into  the  boat, 
mostly  1.5  to  2  pounders  — small,  but  at  least  we  were 
catching  fish.  We  moved  from  rig  to  rig  throughout  the 
morning,  staying  at  each  only  as  long  as  the  action  was  good. 

Now  and  then  we'd  see  one  of  the  other  tournament 
boats  at  a  nearby  rig  and  we'd  wonder  if  they  had  pulled 
in  any  3  or  4  pounders.  The  competition  was  fairly  intense. 
We  all  were  having  a  great  deal  of  fun,  but  we  wanted  to 
win. 

Every  fisherwoman  on  the  boat  fished  incessantly  — there 
was  no  resting.  We  didn't  even  take  time  to  eat  the  many 
sandwiches  packed  aboard  for  us  by  Connie. 

The  fishing  was  non-stop  till  a  little  before  2:00  p.m. 
and  then  it  was  time  to  race  back  to  the  dock  and  compare 
catches  with  the  other  teams. 

All  the  boats  were  back  to  the  dock  by  3:30  p.m.  on 
schedule.  As  ice  chests  of  speckled  trout  were  loaded  off  the 
boats,  quite  a  crowd  gathered  around  the  weigh  station. 

On  hand  to  do  the  official  weighing  of  the  fish  and 
determine  the  day's  winners  were  four  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  enforcement  agents.  Captain  Roy 
Chauvin  served  as  weighmaster  and  was  assisted  by  Lt. 
Rhebb  Rybiski  and  Agents  Daniel  Lapeyrouse  and  Mark 
Soignier. 

And  the  results?  The  first  place  boat,  with  the  greatest 
weight  of  five  speckled  trout,  was  captained  by  Stu  Scheer. 
The  fisherwomen  on  this  winning  boat  were  Sandra  Pellegrin 
of  Houma,  Esther  Stringer  and  Rose  Wiedemann  of  River 
Ridge,  and  Kathleen  Adcox  of  Kenner.  Their  five  largest 
specks  together  weighed  14  lb. -13  oz.  The  four  women 
split  $2,000  in  prize  money. 

There  was  a  tie  for  the  largest  single  speckled  trout  of  the 
day.  Esther  Stringer  of  River  Ridge  and  Marlene  Colter  of 
Baton  Rouge  each  caught  a  3  lb. -4  oz.  speck  and  split  the 
$1,000  prize  money. 

As  Marlene  accepted  her  trophy  and  prize  money,  she 
exclaimed  to  the  crowd:  "I  want  you  to  know  this  was  my 
first  tournament  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it." 

Marlene  said  she  has  been  an  avid  bream  fisher  at  False 
River,  but  had  never  fished  for  speckled  trout  before.  Of  the 
all-women's  speck  tournament,  she  said  she  "thinks  it's  great" 
and  plans  to  be  back  next  year. 

Esther  said  she  had  fished  all  her  life,  but  this  day  had 
been  one  of  her  best  ever.  She  certainly  had  reason  to  be 


happy  as  she  accepted  trophies  and  prize  money  for  both  the 
winning  fish  and  the  winning  boat. 

Judging  from  the  cheers,  hugs,  handshakes  and  smiles 
passing  among  the  entire  group  of  participants,  it  seemed 
every  one  of  the  22  women  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  day, 
whether  they  came  out  first  or  not.  There  was  talk  throughout 
the  group  of  coming  back  next  year. 

Judy  Gonsoulin  and  Nancy  Smith  on  my  boat  both 
insisted  they  would  "definitely  come  back"  for  another  go 
'round  next  year. 

Most  of  the  women  agreed  they  enjoyed  the  day  so  much 
because  they  were  fishing  with  other  women  rather  than 
with  their  husbands  or  other  men.  They  enjoyed  the  female 
comraderie  of  the  day  and  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
anyone  looking  over  their  shoulder  criticizing  their  fishing 
techniques. 

The  boat  captains  were  the  only  men  on  this  day  who 
witnessed,  first-hand,  the  women's  serious  fishing  abilities. 
They  all  had  high  praise  for  their  women  fishing  teams. 

Captain  Ira  "Brownie"  Brown  freely  admitted  "with  a  day 
like  I  had  today,  I'd  like  to  always  fish  with  women.  It  was 
the  best  day  I've  had  in  the  two  years  I've  worked  at 
'Sportsman's  Paradise'." 

Connie  and  Stu  Scheer  both  thought  the  day  was  a  success 
and  plan  to  have  another  all-women's  tournament  next  year, 
and  probably  more  than  one  at  that. 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  salutes  their  efforts  to 
show  just  how  much  women  enjoy  fishing  and  give  women 
a  chance  to  participate  in  serious,  competition  fishing  where 
they  can  really  "show  their  stuff." 


Esther  Stringer  (left)  and  Marlene  Colter  tie  for  first  place 
with  3  lb. -4  oz.  speckled  trout. 
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New  Book  on  Brown  Pelican 

Over  105  color  photographs  of  brown 
pelicans  by  well-known  wildlife  photo- 
grapher Dan  Guravich  appear  in  a  new 
book  published  by  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Press. 

The  text  of  The  Return  of  the  Brown 
Pelican  is  by  author  Joseph  E.  Brown. 
His  words  together  with  Guravich's 
photographs  form  an  engaging  portrait 
of  the  brown  pelican,  including  the 
pouched  bird's  biology  and  habitats. 
And  it  recounts  the  near  disappearance 
of  the  brown  pelican  from  the  United 
States  in  the  mid-1 960's  and  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  biologists  and  conser- 
vationists to  reverse  the  bird's  decline. 

The  brown  pelican  once  numbered 
in  the  tens  of  thousands  along  the 
Louisiana  coast,  the  marshy  mangrove 
swamps  of  Florida  and  the  rocky  off- 
shore islands  of  California  and  Mexico. 
But  by  the  early  1960's,  the  bird's 
numbers  had  declined  to  an  alarming 
few  and  today  the  bird  remains  officially 
an  endangered  species. 

Along  the  Louisiana  coast,  where 
once  there  were  50,000  breeding  brown 
pelicans  and  thousands  of  nests,  a  count 
in  1961  found  only  100  nests.  In  The 
Return  of  the  Brown  Pelican,  Brown 
describes  the  successful  attempts  to 
transplant  Florida  brown  pelicans  to 
such  abandoned  nesting  sites  as  Grand 
Terre  and  North  Island. 

The  LSU  Press  describes  The  Return 
of  the  Brown  Pelican  as  "both  a  tribute 
and  a  warning.  It  is  a  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  appealing  of 
birds,  a  creature  that  remains  essentially 
unchanged  after  thirty  or  forty  million 
years.  It  is  a  warning  of  the  environmen- 
tal dangers  that  still  threaten  to  per- 
manently erase  the  brown  pelican  from 
our  shoreline  and  coastal  skies,  dangers 
that  could  in  time  threaten  all  wildlife- 
mammal  and  reptile,  fish  and  fowl." 

Throughout  the  fascinating  text  de- 
scribing the  bird's  biology  and  history 


are  Guravich's  remarkable  photographs. 
He  captures  the  brown  pelican  in  all 
phases  of  its  life— courting,  nest  build- 
ing, brood  rearing,  diving  and  feeding, 
flying,  and  just  sunning. 

The  128-page  The  Return  of  the 
Brown  Pelican  is  available  for  $24.95 
(Louisiana  residents  must  add  3%  state 
sales  tax)  from  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70803. 
Forfurther  information  contact  the  LSU 
Press  at  (504)  388-6666. 


National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 

Governor  David  C.  Treen  officially 
proclaimed  September  24,  1983  Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in 
Louisiana  and  urged  all  Louisiana  citi- 
zens to  join  with  the  state's  sportsmen- 
conservationists  in  rededication  to  the 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  and 
their  proper  management  for  the  benefit 
of  both  present  and  future  generations. 

This  marked  the  1 2th  observance  of 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  in 
our  country,  a  day  established  by 
Congress  in  1972  as  a  means  of  giving 
recognition  to  hunters  and  fishermen 
for  their  many  contributions  to  conser- 
vation. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
encourages  hunters  and  fishermen  a- 
round  the  country  to  open  the  way  for 
nonsportsmen  to  have  a  lifetime  of  en- 
joyment outdoors.  Through  exhibits  and 
displays  at  NHF  Day  programs,  non- 
sportsmen  can  learn  about  the  need 
to  conserve  our  natural  and  wildlife 
resources  and  how  hunters  and  fisher- 
men make  important  contributions  to 
America's  conservation  efforts. 

There  are  a  number  of  NHF  Day 
activities  held  each  year  in  Louisiana, 
including  two  special  events  organized 
by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries, one  on  the  Bodcau  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  in  northwest  Louisiana 
and  one  in  Monroe.  At  both  locations 
a  variety  of  demonstrations  and  con- 
tests were  available  for  youths  and 
adults  in  attendance,  including  skeet 
shooting,  muzzle-loader,  bait  casting 
log  sawing,  duck  calling,  and  turkey 
calling.  In  addition  there  were  displays, 
movies  and  slide  shows  on  wildlife 
resources. 

If  you  did  not  get  to  sponsor  or  parti- 
cipate in  a  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  event  this  year,  it's  not  too  early 
to  start  making  plans  for  next  year.  Clubs 
or  organizations  interested  in  more 
information  on  NHF  Day  can  write  to 


National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  PO. 
Box  1075,  Riverside,  CT  06878. 


NHF  Day  Poster  Contest 

In  conjunction  with  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  each  year  there  is  a 
NHF  Day  Poster  Contest  for  students 
in  grades  5-12. 

A  poster  will  be  worth  a  $1000  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  to  the  student  who  wins 
the  Grand  Prize  in  the  1983  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  Poster  Con- 
test. Fifty-one  other  students,  in  grades 
5  through  12,  will  win  national  prizes 
ranging  from  $50  savings  bonds  to  $500 
savings  bonds. 

The  national  prizes  will  be  awarded 
to  the  students  who  best  illustrate  the 
1 983  poster  contest  theme,  "Sportsmen 
and  Conservation— Building  a  Future 
for  Wildlife." 

To  be  eligible  for  a  national  award, 
posters  must  have  been  chosen  as  win- 
ners in  a  locally  sponsored  NHF  Day 
Poster  Contest.  Local  contests  can  be 
sponsored  by  schools,  sportsmen's 
clubs,  conservation  or  civic  groups  and 
newspapers. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  local 
prize-winning  posters  for  the  national 
contest  is  November  1 , 1 983.  For  infor- 
mation on  how  to  sponsor  or  participate 
in  a  local  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  Poster  Contest,  please  write:  NHF 
Day  Poster  Contest,  RO.  Box  1075, 
Riverside,  CT  06878. 

Clearing  the  Air  on  Duck  Stamps 

There  have  been  numerous  ques- 
tions regarding  this  year's  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Stamp  and  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  the  50th  Anniversary  Stamp. 
Actually,  the  stamp  is  the  50th  issued, 
but  it  does  not  mark  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  program. 

Here's  why: 

The  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp 
Act  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1934. 
That  same  year  the  first  "duck  stamp" 
was  issued  by  the  Interior  Department. 
The  50th  anniversary  of  the  program 
will  not  take  place  until  next  year,  50 
years  after  the  program  was  instituted. 
The  1984-85  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Stamp  will  commemorate  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  program. 

"Collectors  who  want  the  50th  stamp 
wi  1 1  want  th  is  year's  ed  ition , "  says  Pete 
Anastasi  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  "Collectors  who  want  the  50th 
Anniversary  Commemorative  Stamp 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  year." 
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Pies  Potpourri 


Lloyd  Poissenot 


By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


Baked  Quail 

1  dozen  quail 

1  cup  mushrooms 

1  cup  bread  crumbs 

54  stick  butter 

1  tsp.  salt 

1/4  tsp.  cayenne 

1  tbsp.  oil 

1  tbsp.  flour 

2*4  cups  chicken  broth 

1  tsp.  minced  green  onions 

1  tsp.  minced  parsley 

Season  quail  inside  and  out.  Combine 
mushrooms,  bread  crumbs,  salt,  pepper 
and  saute  in  butter.  Stuff  quail  with  this 
mixture.  Make  roux  by  browning  flour 
in  oil.  Add  stock,  onions  and  parsley  to 
roux  and  cook  a  few  minutes.  Place 
quail  in  baking  pan  and  pour  sauce  over 
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quail.  Bake  at  325°  for  45  minutes  or 
until  tender,  basting  frequently. 


French  Fried  Zucchini 

4  medium  zucchini 
salt  to  taste 
flour 
cooking  oil 

Peel  and  cut  ends  off  zucchini;  cut 
into  french-fry  sized  strips.  Place  on 
paper  towel  and  salt.  Let  zucchini  drain 
for  at  least  1  hour.  Preheat  deep  fryer 
to  360°.  Rinse  zucchini  with  water, 
dust  with  flour  and  drop  into  deep  fryer 
for  3-4  minutes  or  until  golden  brown. 
Drain  on  paper  towels  and  serve 
immediately. 


Crock  Pot  Dove 

10  doves 

Salt,  pepper  and  paprika 

1  cup  flour 
Y*  cup  oil 

2  cans  cream  of  chicken  soup 
2  cans  cream  of  celery  soup 

2  cans  chicken  broth 

J/4  cup  white  wine 

2  onions,  chopped 

1  tbsp.  green  onions,  minced 

1  tbsp.  parsley,  minced 

Season  doves  with  pepper  and 
paprika;  coat  with  flour.  Brown  in  hot 
oil  in  skillet.  Place  doves  in  Crock  Pot 
with  remaining  ingredients.  Cook  on 
high  for  4  hours  or  on  low  for  7-8  hours. 
Serve  over  rice  or  noodles.  (No 
additional  salt  is  required  in 
preparation  of  rice  or  noodles). 
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